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As the Editor Sees It 





We thought that the old problem of 
“footballships” was settled several years 
ago, but we were mistaken — it is back 
again. “Tuition only”, “board-room-and- 
books”, and similar pay schedules for star 
atheletes have been no solution. Nor will 
they likely be because there are always 
those—college administrations, alumni, 
friends, etc., who in one way or another 
(or in all ways) can and do offer more. 
So, in order to meet this competition, the 
“lily-white” must raise the ante. Then 
comes a setting in which money talks, 
loudly. 


It is our humble opinion that there is 
only one solution to this vexing and im- 
portant problem—NO PAY OF ANY 
KIND WHATEVER. May be a bit tough 
on the penniless star; but the present 
practice is still tougher on a fine intercol- 
legiate sport. 


Incidentally, due mostly to the influence 
of the “bowls”, football got rather badly 
out of hand this year. It will stay in hand 
only if the college authorities them- 
selves keep it there. 





Now that the war is over, the question 
of the amusement tax on school admission- 
fee events is coming to the front. Should 
the Government abolish this tax, thus very 
directly assisting each school in financing 
its activities? Probably there are good 
arguments for such abolition. However, it 
might be difficult to convince your Con- 
gressman, who probably has noted the ex- 
tent to which intercollegiate football (for 
example) has become big-business amuse- 
ment. 





We are getting closer and closer to the 
time when one of the requirements for 
graduation from a secondary school will 
be the ability to swim. You have no pool? 
Neither do most other high schools; but 
nearly every one of these is fairly close to 
a YMCA or similar pool-equipped institu- 
tion with which suitable arrangements can 
be made. 





An important part of an assembly com- 
mittee’s work is the surveying of the 
school—students, teachers, and adminis- 
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trators—in order to discover talent. Nat- 
urally, this procedure must be continuous 
because new students, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators are constantly coming into 
the school. 


Then, once the theme of a particular 
program has been decided upon, the cast- 
ing director (a committee of teachers and 
students) checks over the material and 
selects the participants. 


Further, an important part of this sur- 
vey process is to discover interests and 
abilities of a lesser order and arrange to 
develop these for capitalization in more 
distant events. 





Now that bicycling is coming back, why 
not organize and promote a “Bicycle Ro- 
deo”? It can be held at some central place 
and the public invited. A smooth street or 
playground surface, a few dumbells or 
blocks, and some chalk or lime, are about 
the only materials needed. Circle riding, 
slow-speed riding, weaving, U-turning, 
balancing, stopping, etc., are the stunts. 
Bicycles are inspected, and riders are 
rated by competent judges who later 
award appropriate prizes. 





Traffic accients for 1946 were unusual- 
ly high—and a large proportion of them 
concerned younger people. The bicycle toll, 
for example, was especially high. And all 
so unnecessary. The school that stresses 
academic subjects and neglects safety ed- 
ucation is a school that is misappropriat- 
ing public funds. Here’s a place for stu- 
dent council projects, assembly, home 
room, and club programs and demonstra- 
tions, school newspaper writeups, bulletin 
board advertising, and publicity stunts. 
Formal lessons in safety are not enough. 





After having been one, and having had 
wide association with others, we have oft- 
en wondered why any person in his right 
mind ever wanted to be a school adminis- 
trator. And after reading George H. Hen- 
ry’s, “Alas, The Poor School Superintend- 
ent,” in the November Harper’s, we have 
wondered more than ever. Administrators, 
and teachers, too, will enjoy this spark- 
ling article. 
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OR the past twelve years, a student 
F court has been an important factor in 
our school. We have found it worth- 
while in developing desirable attitudes, 
poise, and qualities of leadership. The fol- 
jowing item taken from a bulletin of our 
school is descriptive of our court set-up. 

NORTH JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL COURT 
Purpose— 

The purpose of the court is to supplement the 
work of the school officers, home room officers, 
and the corridor police in the development of a 
happy, safe, purposeful, and cooperative school 
community. 


Meeting— 
Court shall be held at 3:30 in room 102 every 
Thursday (unless circumstances require a 


change in plans) to hear cases of pupils who 

have been charged as violators of corridor reg- 

ulations, home room privileges, or with disorder- 
ly conduct. 

Meeting of Court Officials— 

All court officials, lawyers, etc. shall meet the 
seventh period on Thursday afternoon to dis- 
cuss and plan regular court sessions. 

Judges— 

A competitive examination is to be given by 
the advisor in charge, to any 9B court members 
who desire to be considered candidates. The pu- 
pil receiving the highest score will be chosen as- 
sistant judge, while the assistant judge of the 
previous year automatically becomes judge. 
Qualifications— 

1. The judge shall be a member of the ninth 
grade. 

2. The judge must have had an average of 75 
per cent in each subject the term previous to 
his election and must maintain this average 
during his term of office. 

3. The judge must first pass a written examin- 
ation pertaining to corridor regulations, home 
room privileges, and court regulations. 

4. The judge must show ability to perform the 
duties of the position by a practical test, con- 
ducting a court session with a hypothetical 
case. 

Duties of Judge— 

1. Conduct all regular court sessions at the spec- 
ified time. 

a. The judge shall ascertain the fitness of the 

jury. 

b. He shall administer the oath of office to 
the jury. 

c. At any time during the conducting of a 
case, the judge may intervene to clarify 
the issues. 

d. He alone shall have the power to sustain 
or overrule objections made by the dis- 
trict attorney or lawyer for the defense. 

e. Following the summation of the case, the 
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judge makes clear the law, and states the 

possible penalities. 

f. If the jury’s verdict is “guilty,” 

pronounces the sentence. 

The judge may grant an appeal, if after re- 

view by the judge and faculty advisor, the 

facts seem to justify an appeal. 

. The judge may grant a postponement of 
a case if the defendent presents a legal ex- 
cuse, such as illness. 

i. The Judge shall be responsible for the en- 

forcement of penalities. 

j. The student council should be informed by 

the judge if an appeal is granted. 

Faculty Adviser— 

All sentences must be approved by the court 
faculty adviser, appointed by the principal. The 
adviser should be present at all court sessions. 

The judge should consult the faculty adviser 
when necessary. 

Witnesses— 

Any pupil may be required to testify in court 
for either prosecution or defense. Summons 
should be issued in such cases. 

Appeals and Board of Parole— 

The student council shall act as court of re- 
view for all appealed cases; its decisions will be 
final, subject to approval of the principal. 

The student council will act as a board of 
parole, and pardon any case subject to approval 
of the principal. 

Right of Accused— 

If the accused intends to plead guilty 
sentence shall be made at the next court session. 

If the accused intends to plead not guilty, 
sufficient time will be given him to prepare his 
case with his lawyer. 

The accused may be granted an extension of 
time by the judge if a good reason is presented. 

The defendent does not have to appear as a 
witness unless he so desires. 

Offenses— 

1. Violation of home room privileges 

a. Disorder when under supervision of home 

room officers (Tickets should be given pu- 

pils by home room teacher.) 

Violation of corridor regulations 

a. Leaving the home room without a permit 

or with the wrong permit 

b. Using wrong stairway, exit, or entrance 

c. Loitering 

3. Disorderly conduct 

a. Disrespect to school officers or corridor 

police 

b. Flagrant loud talking or profanity 

c. Pushing, scuffing, or unnecessary roughness 
4. Contempt of Court 


the judge 


a 


g. 


~ 


N 
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a. Failure of an accused pupil to appear in 
court, unless he can present a legal excuse 
for absence, makes him guilty of contempt 
of court and subject to sentence by court. 

b. Failure of pupil to carry out his sentence 
makes him guilty of contempt of court, for 
which he is to receive an additional sen- 
tence. 

c. Failure of a selected member of a jury to 
report to court, unless he has been excused 
by the school president, makes him guilty 
of contempt of court and subject to sen- 
tence by the court. 

d. Failure of a summoned witness to appear 
in court makes him guilty of contempt of 
court and subject to sentence by the court. 

e. Any act by a pupil which the judge believes 
interferes with the routine of court shall be 
deemed contempt of court, and the pupil is 
subject to sentence by the court. 

Penalities— 

Any pupil who has been sentenced in court 
should report to the judge with completed sent- 
ence during the meeting of court officials on the 
Thursday afternoon, seventh period, following 
the date of his sentence. 

Suggested penalities— 
Any purposeful assignment in keeping with the 
violation 

a. Composition on any 
to good citizenship 

b. Assignments in a subject in which the in- 
dividual needs to show improvement (Such 
an assignment should be checked by the 
teacher of that subject before it is present- 
ed to the judge). 

c. Memorization of a worthwhile selection 

d. Contact wth home through the individual 
himself. (The pupil may be required to 
discuss his violation with his parents and 
bring a note from them stating their re- 
action.) 

e. Assignment of the individual to a certain 
teacher, or to the principal, for a conference 
or for periodical reporting 

Amendment I—Rules of false witnesses and 
false arrests 

Part I—If a witness is supoenaed te ap- 
pear on the witness stand and makes a 
false statement concerning the case, he 
shall be held responsible to the court. He 
shall be given a jury trial and if proven 
guilty will receive a sentence by the judge. 

Part II—If an officer deliberately makes a 
false arrest, he shall be subjected to a 
court trial and if proven guilty, he shall 
receive a sentence by the judge. 

District Attorney— 

A district attorney and two assistants shall 
try all cases for the school. They shall have the 
same qualifications as the judges. 

1. They must take the competitive examina- 

tion. 

2. They must try a hypothetical case. 


subject pertaining 
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It shall be the responsibility of the district at- 
torney to summon all defendents and witnesses 
connected with the cases on the court calendar 
each week. 
Lawyers— 

Any pupil with a satisfactory average who 
attends the regular meetings of court officials 
each Thursday, the seventh period, will be quali- 
fied to act as a lawyer and represent pupils be- 
fore the court. 

Lawyers will be appointed to offer their serv- 
ices to pupils accused of violations. The pupils 
have the privilege of accepting their services or 
obtaining some other qualified lawyer. 

Jury 

There shall be a jury of six pupils to decide 
the innocence or guilt of an accused pupil at 
each court session. 

The jury should be selected from the list of 
home room officers by the school president at 
the regular meeting of student council. (It is 
suggested that two home room presidents, two 
vice-presidents, and two secretary-treasurers be 
appointed) 

The list of jurors should be given to the court 
faculty adviser following the student council 
meeting. 

A new jury should be appointed each week. 

A person who is to serve on the jury must not 
have been proved guilty in court of breaking 
school rules during the current school term. 

Jury service is compulsory, but a juror may 
be excused by the school president if a good 
reason is stated. A person desiring to be excused 
should obtain that excuse the day before court 
is scheduled to meet, so that someone may be 
selected to replace him. 

Court Clerk 

There shall be a court clerk whose duties shall 
be to call court to order, announce the cases as 
they appear on the court calendar, swear in 
witnesses and pronounce adjournment,. 

He shall be appointed by the faculty adviser 
from the group of pupils attending the meetings 
Thursday, the seventh period. 

The qualifications are the same as those for 
the position of Judge. 

Court Stenographer 

The court stenographer is to keep a complete 
record of court procedures. The stenographer 
shall be appointed by the faculty from the group 
atttending meetings Thursday afternoon, seventh 
period. 

1. Court officials 
a. Judge 
b. District Attorney 
c. Attorney for Defense 
d. Clerk 
e. Constables 
f. Court Stenographer 
g. Jury (Foreman to be selected) 
h. Parties to action 
Procedure 
(Continued on page 178) 
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Let the Young People Run Some Concerts! 


that the success of concerts and 

opera in the future depends on the 
way the young people of today are trained 
to listen. “It takes three to make music: 
one to create, one to perform, and one to 
appreciate—and who can say which is 
the most important?” If this is true, then 
it is up to us to train boys and girls to 
appreciate, and this cannot be done by 
building up background, assigning lessons 
in music appreciation and telling these 
young people how we heard So-and-So. 
" Music students need experience in hand- 
ling a concert. If there is a college or civic 
symphony near you, get in touch with 
them and see what plan can be worked out 
whereby both that organization and your 
music department can benefit. 

The University of Miami Symphony 
Orchestra was willing to co-operate with 
the music department of Ft. Lauderdale 
High School in giving a concert series. Ar- 
rangements financially were made be- 
tween the two institutions, and then the 
pupils of the high school music department 
took over. Their first job was to prepare 
a mailing file. Typewriters were brought 
to the stage of the auditorium, the tele- 
phone company provided extra phone 
books, and firms in town loaned city direc- 
tories. After cards had been filled out and 
were in order, then came the task of ad- 
dressing 5,000 folders announcing the ar- 
tists. Those who could type did so; others 
wrote addresses longhand; but everyone 
helped. Some stamped, some filed, and the 
work progressed quickly. 

Between this preliminary work in Oc- 
tober and the first concert in January 
came a lull, except for the reservation, 
and during this time the artists and their 
programs were discussed and studied. We 
were proud to present Albert Spalding, 
Igor Gorin, Robert Casadesus, and Carlos 
Salzedo. 

Early in January the auditorium was 
cleaned, the stage reconstructed to provide 
space and lighting for the orchestra, ush- 
ers were trained, and on the opening night 
the public was greeted by young students 
in formals, who provided a setting typical 
of a big city concert. To avoid confusion 
and error, the teacher closely supervised 
all tickets and money, since all seats for 
the series were reserved, but the students 


Mist. educators agree generally 
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solicited patrons, and the prizes for high 
sales were suppers with the various art- 
ists. 

After-concert suppers were served in 
the cafeteria, and as many students as 
helped were invited to join in this chance 
for fellowship and an insight into a col- 
lege orchestra. 


What were the outcomes? Some can be 
measured and accounted for. Others are 
so far-reaching that their effects are ap- 
pearing only now. First of all, these stu- 
dents actually ran a concert. They had a 
chance to become familiar with all the 
ins and outs of concert work—the time for 
preparation, the money involved, the 
weather element, and the reaction of audi- 
ences and individuals. They sat and listen- 
ed and realized that THEY had made it 
possible. So successful was the first sea- 
son, that, the year before the war a second 
series was possible, with Nino Martini, 
Ruggerio Ricci, and Guimar Novaes as 
artists. 

Perhaps the second biggest result was 
the fact that people came to the school 
who— had never been attracted to the 
building before. Many were tourists who 
had no interest in our sports but did want 
to share our fine musical programs. A 
civic pride in fine music was developed, 
which the students and community recog- 
nized. The publicity to the school was far- 
reaching. The newspapers sent photo- 
graphers, and the school was very much 
in the public eye for a period of two 
months. Several students were appointed 
on a committee to clip newspaper accounts 
pertaining to the concerts. Scrapbooks 
were filled with photos and clippings. 
These are in the school library and con- 
tinue to be a source of constant interest 
and pleasure to all who look at them. 

One of the results that cannot be mea- 
sured is the love of music developed in 
the students who participated and in those 
who attended school at the time the con- 
certs were being given. 

From large cities in this country and 
from foreign countries have come letters 
and cards from the men in the armed 
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services telling us that they had attended 
a concert or had heard one of the artists 
we had on our programs, or heard some 
number played on our series that lingered 
long in their memories. Parents have 
called up to tell of some musical experi- 
ence that occurred in some far theatre 
of war—that a student wanted to share 
with us, because he knew of our interest 
in concerts. This is the result that will 
keep good listening going for years. 

Do you want to have fine music, yet 
can’t see a way to do so? Let your music 
classes go to work. It is a fine experience 
and will give them an appreciation that 
they would not get elsewhere—one that 
will last their life through and outlive 
any kind of appreciation taught from a 
book, 


Educational Puppetry in Britain ©. 


MARGARET ARMOUR 

British Information Services 

30 Rockefeller Plaza 

New York, N. Y. 

HE value of puppetry as an educational 


medium has come to be increasingly 
recognized during recent years, in Britain 
as in many other countries. While it does 
not as yet often find an individual place in 
the school timetable, more and more teach- 
ers are using it. A puppetry project can 
link together a great number of subjects, 
exciting an interest in each of them far 
livelier than the subject generally does by 
itself. The craft subjects, such as carpen- 
try, needlework, designing, painting, and 
modelling, can through such a project be 
tied in with the teaching of history, litera- 
ture, and geography, to say nothing of act- 
ing and creative playwriting. 

The growing interest of British edu- 
cators in puppetry resulted in 1943 in the 
founding of the Educational Puppetry 
Association, a body which acts as a gen- 
eral clearing-house for information and 
new ideas, also helps to maintain a good 
technical standard of design and construc- 
tion. The Association has approximately 
350 members in Great Britain and three 
or four in the United States. It has a pub- 
lications sub-committee, which issues a 
regular quarterly magazine, “Puppet 
Post’’, and subcommittees for Exhibitions, 
Occupational Therapy and Guidance, and 
Education. It also maintains a Library 
Service for members, and has a good-sized 
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collection of books, periodicals, and puppet 
plays. Membership is at present limited to 
adults and the subscription is $2.00 a 
year. 

Parallel with the use of puppets during 
school hours is their introduction into the 
junior sections of many public libraries, 
Here they perform the double function of 
entertaining the boys and girls in their 
free time and of attracting them to the li- 
brary and encouraging them to make use 
of its services. In several libraries, partic- 
ularly in and around London, these ven- 
tures have scored a quite astonishing suc- 
cess. One librarian, now a leading member 
of the E.P.A., who had started giving pup- 
pet shows for the branch’s own members, 
found them so popular that she opened 
them to the neighboring schools during a 
‘Children’s Book Week’. The first night, 
between two and three hundred children 
clamored for admission. As the room was 
only large enough to hold about a hundred, 
the performance had to be given twice. 
The following night about 500 children ar- 
rived, lined up for 2 hours, and rushed the 
doors immediately after they were opened, 
so that the police had to be called in to re- 
store order. The result of this was a series 
of regular shows, thrice-weekly, for about 
4 months, and in addition the librarian put 
on special request ones for a number of 
schools and play centers. 

In November 1945 the E. P. A. held a 
one-day exhibition in London, at which 
puppets were shown from many thousands 
of schools which, through their teachers, 
belong to the Association. Puppet playlets 
were given at half-hour intervals through- 
out the day. The exhibition excited a con- 
siderable amount of interest, and, owing 
to a press description of it, the Pathe Film 
Co. decided to make a short documentary 
film dealing with educational puppetry. 
This was later shown in cinemas through- 
out the country. 

Another and most satisfying recent ac- 
tivity of the E. P. A. has been the compi- 
lation of an account of British puppetry 
for the Conference of Allied Ministers of 
Education, as part of a pamplet designed 
to help in the difficult problem of restart- 
ing education in the occupied countries. 

Puppetry, with its strong appeal to the 
imagination as well as to the practical in- 
stincts, should be of great value in this 
work and in the replanning or develop- 
ment of educational techniques in many 
other lands as well. 
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A United Nations 


HE problem of having assemblies that 
Tare valuable, interesting, and varied is 

a major one in every high school. An 
Assembly Committee usually does yeo- 
man service, but even the members of that 
committee sometimes feel the need for 
something new and different. 

In Santa Barbara High School the High 
School Chapter of the Junior Statesmen of 
America was asked to put on an assembly 
in honor of the opening session of the 
United Nations Assembly in New York. 
After the Junior Statesmen had discussed 
the matter at some length, they decided to 
put on a mock-session of the Security 
Council preceded by one explanatory talk 
and followed by three others, the entire 
program lasting forty minutes. The table 
at which the eleven members were seated 
was placed diagonally at one end of the 
stage. The flags of the nations were ar- 
ranged on an arched base three feet high 
in the center, on standards about four feet 
high, to provide a colorful background for 
the stage. 

To open the program, a Statesman gave 
a talk on the history of the United Na- 
tions, beginning with the League of Na- 
tions and our failure to work in it. He 
mentioned the various acts of violence 
committed during the 1920’s and 1930’s in 
Spain and by Japan and Italy and brought 
out the point that unity among the major 
nations could have stopped the aggressors 
at any point, but that disunity helped them 
on. Then he spoke of what we had learned 
the hard way in World War II; of the fact 
that we have entered the atomic age in 
which we must either co-operate or de- 
stroy our civilization. He made clear that 
the problems of the United Nations are 
our problems; that the failure of the Unit- 
ed Nations will be our failure, and that its 
success will be owr success. He said that 
during this program we would try to tell 
what the United Nations is, how it began, 
what makes it “tick”, and what some of its 
problems are. 

The curtain went up on the Security 
Council in session, arguing bitterly and at 
times vehemently over the problems which 
we know they are facing. Suddenly a voice 
off-stage said, “Gentlemen, in the magni- 
tude of your tasks, in your constant think- 
ing on broad terms of government, on pol- 
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icies, on ideologies, and on the needs and 
desires of your nations, you have forgot- 
ten the thing without which there would 
be no governments—no nations—you have 
forgotten the people! You are walking the 
path that can lead only to further bicker- 
ing, distrust, misunderstandings and even- 
tually war! Consider what is best for the 
people you each represent, and what is 
best for humanity as a whole. Take a les- 
son from the people—listen to what they 
have to say.” 

A Junior Statesman representing the 
workers of the world spoke on the needs 
and desires of laborers all over the world. 

Another Statesman spoke for negroes 
and all other minority groups of the 
world, urging tolerance and fair treat- 
ment. 

A plea was made by one of the girls for 
justice for women in all nations that they 
may have equal opportunity before the 
law with men. 

A veteran who had gone through the 
horrors of war and had seen his buddies 
fall on the battle field, pleaded for cooper- 
ation among the nations that the next gen- 
eration may have peace, and he also told 
what he wants now to make life serene 
and happy. 

Then two students, a girl and a boy, 
told what kind of a world they want for 
themselves and for young people through- 
out the worid, so that they may develop 
all their capacities and be able to render 
fine service to mandkind. They begged 
the Security Council to do the things 
necessary to give them their chance. 

The last person to speak to the Council 
was a refugee, who pleaded for a perma- 
nent home again, and said that world 
peace was impossible unless all persons 
have a permanent abiding place, unless 
all men can “live together in peace with 
one another as good neighbors” as our 
United Nations Charter states. She closed 
her plea by saying “Open your countries 
and your hearts to the homeless of the 
world, so that we can once more work, 
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play, sing, and dance as we used to do.” 


Our Triple Trio sang “Romika,” and 
some dancers gave a gay folk dance. 

The Voice off-stage said ““Gentlemen of 
the Security Council, you have heard the 
voices of the people. Time will tell whether 
you heed these voices—but you must heed 
them—you must act. For only through 
you and the other branches of the U. N. 
can the nations of the world band to- 
gether to build a lasting peace.” 

The Curtain fell on the Security Coun- 
cil session. 

Three Statesmen then spoke to the Stu- 
dents. The first one gave a talk on the his- 


tory of the United Nations. The second 
one described the general organization of 
the United Nations. The last speaker dis. 
cussed the problems facing the United Na- 
tions. 

The A Cappella choir, massed on steps 
on the floor of the auditorium, sang “Sto- 
dala Pumpa” and then hummed softly part 
of “One World,” while a girl gave the Pre. 
amble of the United Nations. The choir 
then sang the remainder of “One World,” 
rising to a splendid climax while the gir] 
remained posed as a statue. This program 
was highly impressive, and the students 
and faculty members consider it one of the 
best assemblies we have ever had. 


The Safety Problem as Handled in our School 


HE safety program at Northeast High 

School in Kansas City has been built 

for its 1800 students upon the thesis 
that since youth is the fast-learning and 
adjustable citizenry of to-morrow, then 
youth should learn today, by actual doing, 
following the necessary safety rules for 
his and his community’s protection. 


The safety committee, as one of the 
various committees of the student council, 
takes over this job, realizing that only if 
it can get the support of the student body 
can it function. 

With these ideas in mind, the plan fol- 
lows: 


ORGANIZATION 


1. The committee of about ten members 
is reminded that the Northeast com- 
munity has for some years maintained 
its record of being the safest area in 
Kansas City, with the added reputation 
of co-operation at all times. 
A rapid survey is made of. the safety 
needs of the school and community. 
3. The safety problems are grouped 
under : 
a. School safety 
b. Safety to and from school 
c. Home safety—Home safety is stress- 
ed least during the school year, as it 
is thought that the teenage student 
needs to learn most of all to respect 
the needs of his immediate social 
group, and his relationship to the 
community. 
SCHOOL SAFETY 
1. Constant Needs 


bo 
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a. Lockers inspected to single out those 
unsafe or damaged 
b. Annual fire extinguisher inspection 
c. Assembly exit doors and lights check- 
ed, books off balcony 
d. Students urged to keep to the right 
in the halls 
e. Stairs—“up right, down left” 
f. Books kept off stair railings or 
ledges 
g. Entry doorways kept clear of loose 
items or equipment 
h. Safety posters distributed to home 
rooms weekly 
i. Writing letters of : 
Information 
Thank you 
Request 
j. School paper articles written each 
week. Each edition carries a front 
page box called “If You Please’, 
which makes a weekly safety rec- 
ommendation to the student body 
k. Artist who draws pertinent cartoons 
for the front hall bulletin boards 
l. Running in the halls prevented 
m. R. O. T. C. boys check and control 
the traffic in front of the school 
every afternoon (They are honorary 
members of the Safety Committee) 
n. Constant consultation with the prin- 
cipal as to safety troubles that arise 
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. Special 


o. Reports to the student council each 
week 

p. Each bicycle rider assigned a stall; 
his serial and license number re- 
corded; and he is given a bicycle 
safety pledge card which he signs 
and keeps 

Safety Drives held, for one 
week in each semester, during which 
“Safety” is kept ever before the stu- 
dent body. Various plans and devices 
are used in the different years. Daily 
bulletins are written, explaining the 
plan and purpose of each day’s program 
during the week. 

Here follow some of the ideas that have 

been used in past years: 

a. For each safety week, exhibits are 
set up to occupy the large alcove ex- 
hibit space in the main corridor of 
the school, such as: 

1. Industrial safety devices demon- 
strated by the students 

2. Safety and speed check devices 
furnished by the police depart- 
ment, with committee members 
demonstrating them 

3. Machines from the fire depart- 
ment for drivers tests—given to 
the students 

1. Home safety hazards exhibit, fur- 
nished by the Red Cross Chapter, 
assisted by the human science 
classes 

b. Safety slogan and limerick contests 
held with the home rooms of the 
school competing—winning slogans 
printed by the art department and 
posted from time to time throughout 
the school 

c. Stair safety, in cooperation with the 
metal and wood shops, in the paint- 
ing of arrows to help new students 
follow the rule of “Up right, down 
left” 

d. Vacation safety in the spring—car- 
toons and “recreation stories” drawn 
and written by the students, put on 
hall boards and printed in the school 
paper 

e. A Northeast Safety Code drawn up 
by the Safety Committee; taken by 
the council to the home rooms for 
approval; printed copies given to 
each student for pasting in his note- 
book 

f. Safety assemblies held at the end of 
these safety weeks: 

1. Safety films of various kinds 
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3. Fire prevention drives held annually 


2. Original playlets written by the 
committee—each committee mem- 
ber then responsible for selecting 
the cast and producing his par- 


ticular part of the _ playlet 
sutch Death” is the constant 
factor who stalks through these 
plays) 


g. Original playlets given over various 
broadcasting stations in the area 
(One bicycle safety play won a first 
award from a national network) 
h. A written automobile driver’s test 
given to each student; answers 
checked and percentage compiled for 
the school 
1. Kansas City Safety Code book- 
lets distributed to each home 
room and certain items studied 
each day for four days 

2. Same test given again; 27° im- 
provement noted for the school 





fire inspection slips from the fire de- 
partment sent home by each student 
and returned—hazards and prevention 
discussed. 


COMMUNITY SAFETY—stressed in the 


safety 


drives with follow-up work 


throughout the school year. Joint monthlv 
meetings established with the Northeast 
Junior High School safety committee for 
combined action on the following com- 
munity projects: 


1. “Car Hopping or Thumbing” 


bo 


cam- 

paign—it was decided to handle this 

ever-present problem ourselves: 

a. Contacted our local police station 
and explained our plan; assured of 
cooveration 

b. Bulletin issued giving reasons 
against this illegal and dangerous 
practice, with an appeal to personal 
and school pride so that the police 
would not need to be called in 

c. A resolution asking adult coonera- 
tion in not picking uv high schol 
age students, passed by student 
body by a huge majority 

d. Project aided by publicity given the 
plan in the city papers 

e. Our “car hopping” problem dronned 
to a new low in the history of the 
school 


. The committee arranged for a safety 


demonstration on the boulevard in front 
of the school, given by the Traffic- 
Safety Division of the Kansas City, 
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Missouri Police Department: 

a. The community invited by the radio, 
students, and community newspapers 

b. Loud speakers set up so all could 
hear 

c. Radio recordings, and color motion 
pictures taken of the event 

d. Principals and council representa- 
tives from all other city high schools 
invited 

e. A mock accident staged (A speeding 
car driven by a drunken driver was 
apprehended, booked, measurements 
taken of the scene of the accident 
brake check given, drunkometer 
test given, and victim driven to 
headquarters) 
3. Bus crowding and conduct—Safety 
committee consultation with the Public 
Service Director in charge of Transpor- 
tation as to how to relieve the conges- 
tion after school 
a. Figures, compiled by the committee 
from direct observation, presented 
and need for additional buses point- 
ed out 

b. Since no buses available, the student 
body told of the need for fair play in 
conduct, and urged to ride other 
buses than the one nearest school if 
possible 

4. Sessions of the traffic school and muni- 
cipal traffic court visited by the com- 
mittee each year and reports given to 
the student council 

5. Excellent cooperation given by the city 
safety council on all of these projects 


AND SO— 

It is hoped, through constant participa- 
tion and repetition by the students 
themselves, that the Northeast High 
School is helping to do its part in the 
safety education of its youth. We enjoy 
it, but constantly realize how much more 
there is that should be done. 





A Junior Hicu ScHoor 
Court THat Works 
(Continued from page 172) 
a. Court called to order by clerk 
b. Court rises when judge assumes the bench 
c. Clerk reads the cases on the calendar for 
the day 
d. Judge ascertains fitness of jury and gives 
the oath of office 
e. Discussion relative to any preliminary mo- 
tions affecting any of the cases. 
3. Case Proceeding 
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a. The people through its district attorney 
b. Defense presents its evidence with the as- 
sistance of its attorney 
(All witnesses to be sworn in by the clerk. 
The following oath to be given while the wit- 





ness raises his right hand: I, 
hereby promise on my honor that I will tell 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth) 
c. Rebuttal 
4. Summation 
a. Defense 
b. People (District Attorney) 
5. Judge informs the jury 
a. Makes clear the charge (When the judge 
charges the jury, people are not allowed 
to enter or leave the court chamber) 
b. States the law on the case involved and 
the possible penalities 
c. Charges the jury not to communicate with 
any other person or persons until it has 
been discharged 
6. The jury retires 
a. Jury determines fact of guilt only. 
7. Jury returns 
a. Foreman reports either guilty or not guilty. 

8. If the verdict is not guilty, attorney for de- 
fense moves for discharge of the case. 

9. If guilty, judge pronounces sentence, carries 
on with next case until all cases are com- 
pleted. 

10. Adjournment of court 

a. Court rises while judge retires from bench. 

11. Trial by jury will be followed only in those 
cases pleading not guilty. Pupils who plead 
guilty will have their sentence pronounced 
immediately by the judge. 


Forms to Be Used in the Conduct of the Court 





Hear ye, hear ye, hear ye, the ses- 
sion of the term of the Court of 
North Junior High School is now in session. Will 
you please rise? 


Oath of the Jury 

I, hereby promise on my 
honor that I will render my verdict upon the 
facts of these cases, and will not be influenced 
by any personal likes or dislikes. 


Oath of the Witness 
I, hereby promise on my 


honor that I will tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. 


The— session of the term 
of the court of North Junior High School Court 
now stands adjourned. 

















An important feature of the work of 
our court is the immense amount of learn- 
ing that is conincidental with it. It corre- 
lates well with our whole school program, 
and we shall be glad if other schools can 
make use of our plan in formulating 
courts of their own. 
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Winning Papers Went to War 


“After the declaration of war, we went 
on a wartime basis, partly because of 
necessity, chiefly because of patriotism.” 


The above line, written by a student 
staff member of one high school paper, is 
eloquent testimony of that publication’s 
role in helping to win World War II. Con- 
cisely it sums up the entire cross-section 
of papers in the writer’s survey of 74 
newspapers from 31 states and Hawaii 
which had won top rating in contests of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press association 
and the National Scholastic Press associa- 
tion. 


Cooperating newspapers included week- 
lies, biweeklies, monthlies and one daily 
and were edited in schools ranging in 
population from 300 to more than 2,500 
students. According to the judges they 
represented some of the nation’s best ex- 
amples of high school journalism. 


With scarcely an exception, these news- 
papers (some of which were produced in 
schoo] printshops) reflected in their 
columns that their schools had “gone to 
war,” that their budgets had been cut, 
that they had had to retrench because of 
the tight newsprint situation, and that 
their editorial and business staffs—both 
students and faculty advisers—had been 
depleted by the draft and by the call to 
participate in war activities in and out- 
side school. 

Victory for the United Nations was pro- 
moted by the South Side Times, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., which published a graphical 
index and story of the students’ purchases 
and sales of stamps and bonds. 

Other contest-winning papers perform- 
ed their individual part in the war effort, 
besides giving ample coverage in their 
columns to the achievements of school or- 
ganizations and individuals. The survey 
shows they promoted stamp and bond 
sales, publicized scrap drives, Red Cross, 
blood donor calls, new war courses, model 
planes, Victory corps, rationing, enlist- 
ments, civilian defense, V-mail contests 
and other related news from “war sourc- 
es.” And they did it to the extent of play- 
ing down or omitting some of the usual 
peacetime news and nearly all of the more 
trivial features and columns. 


Yes, in some schools editors were sub- 
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jected to barrages of misguided student 
demand for the die-hard gossip, “dirt” and 
puppy-love columns—some of which are 
definitely libelous in nature. It was ap- 
parent from their editorials, symposium 
surveys and letters to the editor that some 
staffs must have found it hard not to 
ignore the war and to print such space- 
wasters rather than Victory corps or other 
war activity news. However, the majority 
of these high class papers were true edu- 
cational mediums, fine examples of high 
school journalism, and well justified their 
existence in wartime. 


Here are exhibits of news stories and 
headlines which helped win the war: 


50 TONS OF PAPER 

COLLECTED AS CHS 

GOES OVER THE TOP 

Central went over the top in its recent paper 
drive by collecting a total of 49 tons of paper, 
according to Verner Anderson, faculty adviser 
in charge of the campaign. The drive, which was 
sponsored by the Student council and took place 
Nov. 15 and 18, was expected to bring approxi- 
mately 16 tons of paper. School was dismissed 
all day Thursday, Nov. 18, for final collection. 
The drive ended at 4 Thursday. 

In the homeroom contest Mr. Reinholt Moe’s 
room won first place by collecting 10,068 pounds. 
Henning Holt’s room came in second, with Mr. 
Mahnke’s room third. 

Devil’s Pi, Superior, Wis. 
BEACH’S CLASSES 
FINISH PROJECTS 
FOR RED CROSS 
Park Beacon, Racine, Wis. 
CIVIL AIR PATROL, 
CADETS RECEIVE 
EHS CREDIT 
Hi-Gusher, El Dorado, Ark. 
RATION BOOK 
NUMBER FOUR 
ISSUED HERE 
Wy-News, Wyandotte, Mich. 
CHAMPION SCRAP HUNTER TO TAKE 
PART IN SHIP’S SPONSORING 
McGillian, Mobile, Ala. 
DRIVE FOR HANGERS 
DRAWS NAVY PRAISE 
Girl’s Club Collects 2600 
In Record-Breaking Drive 
Evanstonian, Evanston, III. 
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MENUS FOR NAVY 
DONE IN NAUTICAL 
CHRISTMAS DESIGNS 
CHS Spotlight, Clarksdale, Miss. 
88 LINCOLN STUDENTS WORK PART-TIME 
FOR COUNTY RATIONING AND DRAFT 
BOARDS 
Hi-Tower Flashes, Manitowoc, Wis. 


121 PUPILS PASS 
AIR CORPS EXAM 
HERE NOV. 12, 19 
Central Student, Detroit, Mich. 
DISTRICT STILL MUST SELL 
$27,000 IN BONDS, STAMPS 
TO REACH PURSUIT PLANE 
Courier, St. Louis, Mo. 
WAR PLANTS HAVE EFFECTED 
DROP IN LOCAL ENROLLMENT 
Entree, Plainsfield, N. J 


These few typical stories show how high 


school newspapers helped win the war by 
using slugs of type and newsprint as am- 
munition. What they did to bring victory 
over the powers of tyranny by contribut- 
ing to the military defeat of the Axis 
Triumvirate can and must be done by 
publication staffs in the years to come. 

The power of the printed word, through 
competently taught classes in journalism 
and democratically operated secondary 
school publications, must be used even 
more brilliantly than before to inform and 
to guide the citizens of tomorrow now be- 
ing trained in the classrooms of America. 
For in their hands, hearts, and heads will 
lie the winning of the peace in not only 
their own local communities, but through- 
out the United States and the United Na- 
tions. 


Planning the Negative Rebuttal 


ESOLVED: That the Federal Govern- 

ment Should Provide a System of 

Complete Medical Care Available to 
all Citizens at Public Expense. 

One of the most important requirements 
of any national high school debate topic is 
that it should grow in general interest as 
the debate season progresses. An ideal 
condition is found when pubilc interest in 
the question reaches its peak near the end 
of the debate season. It is indeed fortunate 
that the fight to establish a system of free 
medical care at public expense will reach 
its point of greatest interest in the Con- 
gress at about the time the high school de- 
baters are battling it out for sectional and 
state championships. 

The last few months have witnessed a 
series of rapid fire developments in the 
field of medical care. Physicians, who had 
resigned themselves to the possibility that 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill would 
probably become a law, have suddenly real- 
ized that there is every possibility that 
this bill may not be enacted. The Novem- 
ber 1946 elections indicated that the peo- 
ple are no longer whole heartedly in favor 
of schemes of government aid to provide 
a system of free medical care. 

While it is true that competent prepara- 
tion for the constructive speech is probab- 
ly the best method of preparing for the 
rebuttal, it must be remembered that 
something more is needed if the debater 
is to be able to meet the arguments of his 
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opponents. The debator who is planning 
a rebuttal speech should read all of the 
latest material published on the subject, 
and study the methods of presenting the 
debate case that are used by affirmative 
debaters. While the debate season pro- 
gresses the rebuttal part of each debate 
must change in order to keep up with the 
changing arguments of the opposition and 
the new materials that are being publish- 
ed from time to time. 


THE EFFECT OF RECENT EVENTS 
UPON NEGATIVE REBUTTAL PLANS 

Negative debaters should take advan- 
tage of recent changes in public opinion 
when preparing their rebuttal attacks. 
This will not only give them the advantage 
of presenting the very latest materials, 
but it will also include the best material 
against the affirmative proposal that is 
now available. 

When this debate topic was selected the 
affirmative appeared to have by far the 
best side of the argument. Examinations 
of men for the armed service indicated a 
real need for additional medical care for 
people in all classes of our society. Reports 
of hospitals in all sections of the nation 
indicated that we needed more and more 
money to provide adequate care. The cost 
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of scientific medical care has become so 
great that many families were unable to 
pay it. On top of all this, a majority of the 
people seemed to favor some system of 
tree medical care to all the people. The 
stage seemed to be set for an affirmative 
year. 


The first really significant indication 
that the people of this nation are not 
ready to accept the plan of the affirmative 
came with the November 1946 elections. 
Then, for the first time in fourteen years 
the Republicans gained complete control 
of Congress. This political revolution 
meant that many changes would come in 
the United States. Among other things, 
it meant real-need budgets, a relaxing of 
government controls over business, and, 
above all, an attempt to return to what a 
great many people call the system of “free 
enterprise.” This political change will 
have its effect upon the proposal calling 
for free medical care just as it has effect- 
ed other phases of American life. 


PEOPLE OPPOSE GOVERNMENT IN- 
TERFERENCE—As a result of wartime 
restrictions and government “red tape” 
the people have gradually become resent- 
ful of most types of government interfer- 
ence with their way of life. The people 
even prefer higher prices and the ability 
to buy what they want when they can get 
it to a system of rationing at reasonable 
prices. Likewise many of the people feel 
that they would prefer a system of medi- 
cal care in which they select their own 
doctors to one in which their care is pro- 
vided by the government. 


The very fact that people are tired of 
every type of government control is a 
strong argument for the negative. It will 
be very effective debating if the negative 
points out the fact that the people do not 
want the affirmative proposal because it 
is too reminiscent of the days of ration 
boards and government control of the ac- 
tions of all citizens. At present, at least, 
the people do not want any new forms of 
regimentation. 


CONGRESS OPPOSES THE PLAN— 
The stand of Congress upon the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill will be of interest to 
all debaters. While the Democrats were in 
power in Congress the Wagner-Murray 
Dingell bill had the support of the adminis- 
tration and the Democratic members of 
Congress. The Republicans, however, pro- 
posed a counter measure embodied in the 
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Taft-Smith-Ball bill, which would provide 
free medical care for the poor people, but 
would not affect the present system of 
private medicine among the middle and 
upper class groups. 

When the Taft-Smith-Ball bill was pro- 
posed, it was merely a counter proposal 
designed to stop the adoption of the Demo- 
cratic proposal. While it is true that the 
Taft bill would necessitate certain conces- 
sions upon the part of the American Medi- 
cal Association, it was the lesser of two 
evils in so far as the physicians were con- 
cerned. Now it appears as if the Taft- 
Smith-Ball bill will have the best chance 
of being enacted, since the Republicans 
are in power. 

The adoption of the Taft-Smith-Ball bill 
would be a clear victory for the negative 
side. This is true because this bill does not 
propose to provide free medical care to all 
citizens at public expense. It is rather a 
proposal to provide complete medical care 
to those peole who cannot afford to pro- 
vide their own care and to allow other peo- 
ple to secure medical care from private 
physicians as they have in the past. 

For all practical purposes, the Taft bill 
will meet the need for a change in the sys- 
tem of medical care that will probably be 
established by affirmative debaters. It 
will give complete medical care to those 
people who cannot afford it today. It will 
allow people of medium and high incomes 
to provide for the medical care of their 
families as they see fit under a plan of 
private medicine. 

The advantages of the Taft-Smith-Ball 
proposal for the negative are many: (1) 
it will not do away with the private prac- 
tice of medicine; (2) it will provide ade- 
quate medical care for all people; and (3) 
it will not be prohibitive in cost of admin- 
istration. 

DOCTORS ARE TAKING A MORE 
LIBERAL ATTITUDE—Negative debat- 
ers have a great advantage in this debate 
because of the liberalizing attitude of the 
physicians of this country regarding the 
way that medicine should be administered. 
If the American Medical Asociation had 
continued to maintain its “hard-boiled” 
attitude toward any interference or 
change in its plan of private medicine, it 
might have forced the adoption of the af- 
firmative proposal as the only way open 
for providing complete medical care to all 
of the people. Recent concessions upon the 
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part of the medical association, however, 
have made it possible to provide adequate 
medical care to most of the people with- 
out adopting the affirmative. plan. 


An illustration of this progressive atti- 
tude upon the part of physicians is found 
in the Illinois Medical Association. In 1935 
this Association sent the following letter 
to President Roosevelt when the govern- 
ment was studying a plan of health insur- 
ance. 

“There is no evidence that health-insur- 
ance scheme is needed by or would bene- 
fit the people of the United States... 
Such ventures cannot be administered 
by independent companies because the 
indigent class have no money for health 
insurance, and the low-income class can 
be cared for only imperfectly by this 
system. ..Sickness insurance is a source 
of degradation and mental degeneration 
to the insured.” 

If this attitude that prevailed in 1935 
had continued there would be no alterna- 
tive today. We would be forced to adopt 
the affirmative plan or continue with the 
existing one, which does not seem to satis- 
fy our needs. 

In August of 1946, however, the Illinois 
Medical Association stated that it favored 
a system of state voluntary prepayment 
medical care insurance—this to be admin- 
istered by private insurance companies and 
to cost about $3.25 per month per family. 
This change indicated that it will be possi- 
ble to make needed reforms in our system 
ot medical care without adopting the so- 
cialistic scheme of the affirmative. 


SAMPLE NEGATIVE REBUTTAL 
ARGUMENTS 


Below you will find a group of sample 
arguments that probably will be found in 
every affirmative case. The methods of 
meeting these arguments are merely sug- 
gestive. 


AFFIRMATIVE ARGUMENT—There is 
no way to provide adequate medical care 
for all of the people without adopting a 
system in which medical care is given free 
to all of the people. 

NEGATIVE REFUTATION — We are 
willing to admit that adequate medical 
care for all of the people is a desirable ob- 
jective, but we do not agree that the af- 
firmative proposal is the only way that it 
can be secured. For example, we might 
propose a system that will reach that ob- 
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jective without forcing state medicine on 
all of the people. 

lt is well established that people in the 
middle and upper income groups can now 
provide adequate medical care without un- 
due financial strain, by the use of volun- 
tary systems of health and hospitalization 
insurance. There remains, therefore, that 
group in the lower income brackets who 
are unable to pay for either the cost of 
medical care or the premiums upon health 
insurance. These people are clear cases 
for charity, regardless of the system that 
is adopted. Since their medical care wilj 
have to be paid for by the people, regard- 
less of the system that is adopted, we pro- 
pose that they be given medical care free 
of charge while those people who are able 
to pay be allowed to use our present sys- 
tem of free choice of physicians. 


AFFIRMATIVE ARGUMENT — Volun- 
tary systems of purchasing insurance to 
provide medical care will not meet the 
problem of providing medical care to all 
of the people because most people will not 
take advantage of the system and thus will 
not have the protection when it is needed. 


NEGATIVE REFUTATION — The af- 
firmative argue that the people will not 
take advantage of a system of voluntary 
health insurance even if it is offered to 
them at reasonable rates. We feel that 
they have neglected to study the steady 
growth of Blue Cross insurance from no 
members in 1937 to more than 20 million 
members in 1947. This growth has been 
completely voluntary and with very little 
being spent for promotion. We feel that if 
a system of prepaid medical care is made 
available at a rate of about $3.25 per fami- 
ly per month its growth will be even more 
phenomenal than that of the “Blue Cross” 
system. If voluntary systems are given a 
chance to operate, they will meet the need 
of the country for medical care at a price 
that the people can afford to pay for all 
people except those with the lowest in- 
comes. 
AFFIRMATIVE ARGUMENT —There is 
little danger that a system of state medi- 
cine would result in an inferior system of 
bureaucratic medicine, since the plan 
would be administered by medical men 
and would be under the complete control 
of physicians. 
NEGATIVE REFUTATION — Our af- 
firmative friends claim that there is lit- 
(Continued on page 199) 
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A Tea Teaches Social Customs 


EMBERS of 6C English Class, dress- 


ed in their Sunday best, were excited- 
ly whispering together as they clustered 
near the entrance to Oak Hill Grade School 
Library. It was still not time for the bell, 
and they seized the opportunity to talk 
together. The sound of the four o’clock 
bell sent them scurrying to various posts 
about the large room, for this was the 
signal for the Faculty Tea to begin. 


Miss White, from her vantage near the 
rear door, glanced over the scene hurried- 
ly. Yes, the reception line was ready, tea 
tables were attractively arranged, the 
hostesses were in their places, and every- 
one seemed ready to play his part in the 
atternoon’s program. 

As the first guests came into the room, 
she saw James Stewart, president of 6C 
English Class step forward to greet them. 
As greetings were exchanged she admired 
the smoothness and dispatch with which 
each guest was made to feel welcome and 
at ease. The aids then escorted the guests 
to chairs placed near a small stage, where 
a short program was to be given. 


While the guests continued to arrive, 
Miss White’s attention was attracted to 
the tea tables presided over by two girls 
of the 6C Class. She saw that the hostess- 
es were prepared to serve, not only tea 
but aiso coffee, a variety of fancy sand- 
wiches, cakes, mints, and nuts. 


As the last guests were escorted to their 


‘ seats, Carol Smith announced the pro- 


gram, which consisted of a piano solo, the 
singing of the girls trio, an accordion solo, 
and a short comedy skit, all portrayed by 
6C members. At the conclusion of the pro- 
gram tea was served while Millicent 
Brown played softly on the piano. 

Ben Levison approached and said, “Say, 
Miss White, it went over with a bang, 
didn’t it? It sure turned out to be a nice 
party.” 

“Didn’t you expect it to be, Ben?” ask- 
ed Miss White. 

“Well, I don’t know. I guess I did think 
it mightn’t turn out so good, but I’m glad 
I was mistaken. Let’s plan a new one to- 
morrow. I’d like to co-operate better than 
1 did for this party.” 


Co-operation. Yes, not only for the 
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Marcus Tuomas ALLIAS 


English Instructor 
East Deer High School 
Creighton, Penna. 


party but in learning the various units in 
English Class. This party, for example, 
was a part of the co-operative learning of 
social writing—the writing of request 
letters, invitations, the planning for the 
entertainment, the making of the printed 
programs, the practicing of the art of in- 
troductions, the preparation for social 
talking, the training of the reception com- 
mittee, the planning of the physical ap- 
pearance of the room, the selection, pre- 
paration, and service of the food, and, 
finally, the thank-you notes to be sent to 
all those who assisted 6C English Class 
Members to make the Faculty Tea a suc- 
cess. 


Request letters—were they necessary? 
Yes, when you consider that the only 
equipment available was a two burner gas 
plate. It was necessary to write friends 
and neighbors for tea services, table lin- 
ens, china, silver, pots and kettles, and 
many other items, also a request for per- 
mission to use the library for the event. 


The group spent an entire class period 
formulating a satisfactory formal invita- 
tion to be written by hand and sent to each 
faculty member. Each student was re- 
sponsible for writing three invitations. 
The art design on the program was select- 
ed from a number drawn by the students. 
These, too, were made by the students and 
given to the guests. 


A survey of the class talent was made 
to determine the entertainment possibili- 
ties of the group. Try-outs were arranged, 
and from these were selected those who 
would take part in the program. The re- 
ception committee was chosen, and the en- 
tire group acted as guests so the Commit- 
tee could practice greeting and introduc- 
ing guests. The hostesses and aides were 
also trained the same way. Social talking 
was also practiced and magazine articles, 
newspaper items, and daily happenings 
were found to be good sources of material. 
Floor plans of the school library were 
drawn up so that the furniture could be 
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more appropriately arranged for the tea. 
It was decided that the girls of the Class 
should prepare the food. 


After the tea, when the borrowed arti- 
cles were returned, thank-you notes were 
written to each person who helped the 
group in any way. 


Had the group learned anything by this 
activity? Yes, perhaps better through this 


The Student Co-operative 


throughout Virginia, the student body 

organization is known as the Student 
Cooperative Association, (S. C. A.). The 
executive council of this association, which 
is known as the Student Council, is com- 
posed of the officers of the Student Co- 
operative Association and a representative 
from each homeroom. The officers of the 
S. C. A. are elected by the student body, 
and the homeroom representatives are 
elected by their respective homeroom 
groups. 


In various counties and cities the local 
S. C. A. organizations have joined to- 
gether to form what is called an S. C. A. 
Federation. The purpose of the county or 
city federation is to foster cooperation and 
a spirit of fellowship among the schools of 
which it is composed and to stimulate a 
more understanding relationship among 
the schools and communities. The presi- 
dents of the individual organizations with- 
in the Federation compose the executive 
body known as County or City Council. 
It is the duty of this council to work out 
plans for the Federation, such as: decid- 
ing on the number of meetings which will 
be held during the year, where they will 
be held, formulating a list of worth-while 
objectives to work on during the year, 
providing for the editing and publishing 
of the hand-book, and taking care of other 
matters that may arise. 


Norfolk County has perhaps one of the 
oldest and most active S. C. A. Federa- 
tions in the state. It holds at least seven 
meetings during the school year. These 
metings are held usually on the second 
Tuesday of the month from 11:00 A. M. 
to 2:15 P. M. At the first county meeting, 
invitations are extended by the schools 
which will entertain the federation during 


fii the majority of the high schools 
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active participation than they could have 
learned through any other method. Here 
they learned by actually doing something 
that they wanted to do. 

Thus another “real life” situation help- 
ed to make the learning of English enjoy- 
able and worthwhile. Social customs were 
actually put into a meaningful, helpful 
activity that showed how to do the “right 
thing at the right time.” 


Association of Virginia 


MaricoLp Scort 

Sponsor of Student Council 
Norview High School 
Norfolk, Virginia 


the year, and a definite schedule for the 
meetings is arranged. The division super- 
intendent and other school officials feel 
that this organization is so worth-while 
that they not only provide time for it 
to meet during the school day, but also 
provide bus transportation for the repre- 
sentatives who attend, and the host school 
serves a luncheon to the guests. 

The atmosphere of these meetings is 
one of friendliness, cooperativeness, and 
seriousness of purpose. The discussion 
period becomes an open forum in which 
there is a general sharing of experiences 
through which schools are encouraged to 
try new ideas and are warned against un- 
dertakings that have been tried and have 
failed. 

At the last meeting, an interesting pro- 
ject was started which we hope will not 
only encourage participation in literary 
activities, but also improve the quality of 
work done. The plan is as follows: A 
board composed of five members which 
will act as a clearing house has been ap- 
pointed to arrange for an exchange of pro- 
grams among the various schools. For in- 
stance, when a school has an assembly 
program which it feels is a good produc- 
tion—such as a one act play, a debate, a 
musical program, et cetera—it will pre- 
sent to this board in writing a description 
of its production and a request for it to be 
given in some other school. The board de- 
cides upon the school at which the pro- 
gram may be given and arranges a satis- 
factory date. We feel that through this 
project the literary tastes will be refined, 
the quality of production will be polished, 
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and the group will be working as one rath- 
er than as separate schools. 

In the Virginia Student Cooperative As- 
sociation Convention which met in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, on November 1 and 2, 
much interest was shown in the panel dis- 
cussion on the “Benefits of a County or 
City Federation.” 

The County or City Federation to be of 
the greatest benefit to any group must be 
representative of that group which it 
serves. Democratic procedure should be 
encouraged and followed in the election of 
officers, in the execution of business, and 
in stimulating independent thought and 
free constructive expression of ideas on 
all problems of mutual concern to the 
group. 

The members of the federation alert to 
the problems of their respective schools 
and communities may, by cooperating 
with the P. T. A. and local civic organiza- 
tions, undertake and accomplish projects 
which would be wholly impossible for one 
organization working alone. A P. T. A. 
which was aware of a need for an ambu- 
lance called upon the S. C. A. federation 
for help in raising sufficient funds to 
meet this need. A plan for the campaign 
was decided upon, and with communities 
and schools working together on this pro- 
ject of mutual interest the amount was 
raised and the ambulance was_ bought. 
Soon after, one of the schools needed an 
athletic field. This was a gigantic under- 
taking for the S. C. A., but again with the 
cooperation of the community through the 
P. T. A. the objective was soon realized. 
Cooperation, the key note of any county 
or city federation, exerts a definite in- 
fluence in the local S. C. A. 

The federation is a valuable instrument 
in educating for peace. Fortunately the 
youth of our schools are increasingly tol- 
erant of minority groups. Racial and re- 
ligious tolerance are controversial ques- 
tions which are discussed with clarity and 
understanding in the council. One county 
federation reported that it had adopted as 
one of its objectives to work on through- 
out the year the idea of extending world 
peace through racial and religious toler- 
ance. Another school in which there are 
only a few Jewish boys and girls had elect- 
ed as president of its S. C. A. a Jewish 
boy. He was elected because of his under- 
standing and leadership ability, rather 
than excluded because of his racial heri- 
tage or religious beliefs. This is a tribute 
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to the tolerance and broadmindedness of 
that particular student body. 

The county or city federation is the best 
means of keeping closely in touch with the 
state organization. Materials, bulletins, 
leaflets and pertinent questions can be eas- 
ily and efficiently discussed in this group 
and worth-while facts carried to the local 
organizations for further study and ac- 
tion. State officials can come in direct con- 
tact with representative members from 
more of the local organizations in this 
manner than by attempting individual vis- 
its to each school. 

By actually practicing democratic prin- 
ciples, by realizing worthwhile accom- 
plishments through cooperation with oth- 
er groups, and by keeping in close touch 
with the state office, the county or city 
federation has proved itself invaluable. 





When kindly Frank Heckmann opened 
a little combination candy, pop and sand- 
wich shop in Cleveland, his only capital 
was $500 he had borrowed. He had lost 
his home in Chicago, he had lost his job, 
and, worst of all, he had lost his health. 

The first day truck drivers came in and 
bought their pop, cookies, doughnuts and 
such things. They liked the gentle old 
man and they told him not to leave things 
on counters. 

“If you do,” they said, “the boys will 
clean you out.” 

The boys were the youngsters who at- 
tended St. Ignatius High School one block 
away. When they stormed in, they found 
things on the counter, within reach. Two 
of the lads stopped, looked surprised, and 
said, “Why, you trust us, don’t you?” 

“Heck,” as they soon learned to call him, 
answered that of course he trusted them. 
Soon he began letting the boys help them- 
selves pretty much as they pleased. He put 
five-pound boxes around the store and for 
ten years the boys have been reaching in 
and out of those boxes. They have made 
their own change, paying for everything 
they took. 

“The best evidence that boys can be 
trusted,” says Heck, “is that we came here 
broke and are leaving after buying the 
building and with enough to let us take 
life easy back in McHenry, III.” 

When they left, the boys presented Mrs. 
Heckmann with a gold chain and cross 
and gave Heck a gold watch and chain en- 
graved, “To Heck, from the boys.” 

—Character and Citizenship 
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Assembly Programs for March 


C. C. Harvey 
Dufur Public Schools 
Dufur, Oregon 


It is important that the assembly represent the 
entire school. The activities of the assembly 
should consist of vital elements of the various 
departments, homerooms, organizations, and oth- 
er units of the school. As one of the purposes is 
to promote unity, there should be an opportunity 
for all groups which make up the life of the 
school to contribute and co-operate. 

In suggesting suitable material for presenta- 
tion throughout the year, an attempt has been 
made to draw on as many aspects of school life 
as possible. Perhaps too many of the programs 
suggested have been connected with special days 
and events. The tendency in many schools is to 
handle the special day programs in homerooms. 
None of the programs suggested for March are 
connected with historical dates, anniverssaries, 
or special weeks. 

POSSIBLE PROGRAMS FOR MARCH 


March 3-7. Girls’ Physical Education Exhibi- 
tion (To be sponsored by the Girls’ Physical Ed- 
ucation Department). 

Among the interesting programs growing di- 
rectly out of the school curriculum are physical 
education demonstrations. Early in March is an 
appropriate time for two programs of this kind 
—one by the girls and the other by the boys. 

Below is an account of a program entitled 
“The American Girl in Action” which seems to 
have some unique features. It was presented 
last year at the North Junior High School, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado, and the account was 
written by Miss Erma Long, Girls’ Physical Ed- 
ucation Director in that school. 

“The American girl of today has a lot of fun. 
The restrictions of a few years past have been 
lifted, and now she is free to enter into the many 
kinds of sports and activities that tend to make 
a happy and well-balanced life. 

“In our program we attempted to show others 
what a good time we have in our regular physi- 
cal education classes. The program was all 
worked out during classes, with no outside 
practices. 

“We have three-hundred ninety girls in North 
Junior High, and of that number, two-hundred 
ninety-six took part in the program. The others 
presented the same program for the Parent- 
Teacher Association the same week. 

“The program was opened with marching 
formations and rhythm steps, followed by a few 
simple pyramids. The third part attempted to 
show how, in our efforts for better interracial 
relations, we learn to understand our neighbors 
by knowing something of their customs, cos- 
tumes, and dances. We have learned the dances 
of peoples of many lands, but because of time 
limitations we presented only the dances of 
Russia, England, China, France, and the United 
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States. These were selected as a representative 
group of the nations of the world. 


“We did the Russian Kamarinskia, the French 
Minuet, the English Flamborough Sword Dance, 
and the American Virginia Reel. We had trouble 
finding a Chinese dance, so using the music for 
Danse Chinoise from Tchaikowsky’s Nutcracker 
Suite (Part 4), we made our own original dance. 


“In choosing these dances we wanted to show 
the difference in type that characterizes the 
countries. The Russian Dance is very vigorous, 
showing the strength of the people in a cold 
country. The French Minuet shows all the for- 
mality and dignity of the old world courtesies. 
The Sword dance shows the sturdy perseverance 
of the English people, while the Virginia Reel 
is a perfect example of the carefree abandon of 
the American people. In the Chinese dance, we 
tried to bring out the rhythmic grace of the 
Oriental people. 

“The girls took complete charge of the program, 
announcing their own numbers, and in some 
instances, playing their own accompaniments.” 


March 10-14. Boys’ Physical Education Demon- 
stration (To be sponsored by the Boys’ Physical 
Education Department or Boys’ Athletic As- 
sociation). 

Possibly the best time for this program is the 
week following the girls’ physical education as- 
sembly. There are many ideas which can be put 
into practice in making this one of the most 
interesting programs of the year. Of course, a 
program of this kind is determined largely by 
the physical facilities of the school, which makes 
it difficult to make suggestions in regard to it. 

Following is an account of a boys’ physical 
education assembly presented at the Alhambra, 
California, High School. The description was 
written by Mr. James F. Kemp, Physical Edu- 
cation Instructor in that school. 

“This assembly included a variety of intricate 
gymnastic feats, and used the abilities of twenty- 
five boys. 

“Elementary triples—a gymnastic art in which 
three men execute pyramids of many kinds— 
formed one part of the program and, like all 
feats, were the result of much practice and ef- 
fort. 

“Group pyramids were also included, using 
twelve boys on either side of the stage. These 
were done in various steps, one at a time, each 
step being executed at a whistle-signal from the 
instructor, in the wing of the stage. 

“Then three boys did some special stunts, 
their own innovations. 
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“Individual work on the high bar, low bar, and 
different pieces of apparatus was another high- 
light of the program, and this phase featured 
the work of the boy of unusual skill. 

“Altogether, this assembly was an unusual ex- 
hibition of skill plus teamwork. We recommend 
a physical education exhibition for one of the 
spring programs.” 

March 17-21. Career Assembly Program (To 
be sponsored by senior class and guidance coun- 
selor). 

In hundreds of high schools, a career confer- 
ence is held sometime in the second semester. 
The climax of these conferences is usually a 
career assembly; sometimes several programs. 
An account of the career assemblies sponsored 
at Central High School, Muncie, Indiana, has 
been sent by Mrs. Helen R. Pennington, Senior 
Guidance Counselor. 

“In September 1945, we conducted a survey 
of the occupational interests of members of the 
senior class. The results of this were tabulated, 
and we found that there were about thirteen 
major occupational interests. 

“Through the co-operation of civic organiza- 
tions of Muncie, we planned a series of career 
assemblies—two for February and two for 
March. At each of the assemblies, we covered 
three or four of these occupational fields. The 
service club secured the speakers and the stu- 
dents looked after all other arrangements. 

“Preceding each assembly, the students who 
were interested in the occupations to be covered 
at that meeting were asked to register on special 
4” x 6” cards printed for the purpose. On this 
card the student listed the questions or topics he 
or she would like the speaker on that particular 
occasion to discuss. These questions were sum- 
marized and a copy of the summary was sent to 
the speaker on that occupation, to guide him in 
planning his talk to the group. 

“The talks were always followed by vigorous 
discussions and question periods.” 

If an alternative program is desired, here is 
somewhat of a unique idea which was carried 
out at the Central High School, Charlotte, N. C. 
The description was sent by Miss Alice M. Bat- 
ten, Assembly Chairman. 

“In an attempt to arouse more universal in- 
terest in dancing and to drum up more custom 
for the spring formal, our dance committee plan- 
ned a simple program which was popular with 
the students. 

“Two scenes were planned, each prefaced by 
appropriate remarks from the announcer. 

“In the first scene, which was a portrayal of 
the popular square-jive combination, a group of 
students were square dancing to appropriate hill- 
billy music when the curtain opened. With the 
ending of this, the piccolo was started up and 
the erstwhile hillbillies became jitterbugs. To 
add variety a little girl was imported from a 
nearby grammer school and danced the jive 
routines with the big high school boys. 
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The next scene showed soft lights and girls in 
evening dresses dancing with their partners in 
the slow dips and swirls of the smooth dance. 

“To end the program jitterbugs and smooth 
artists combined and issued an invitation to the 
audience to come up and dance. One bold spirit 
took them up on it to climax the program.” 

March 24-28. Senior Talent Program (To be 
sponsored by the senior class). 

The senior class in most schools gets a great 
deal of attention about this time in the year. 
Below are twc programs featuring the senior 
class which were carried out last spring at the 
Central High School, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
These were written by students and submitted 
by Mr. S. E. Nelson, Principal. The first is en- 
titled “A Student Talent Theme Program.” 

“The student body of our high school likes a 
student talent program, especially one which is 
built arcund a theme. Varying talents lend them- 
selves to widely different ideas. Last year the 
senior class made use of its ventriloquist, magi- 
cian, tap dancer, hillbilly quartet, vocal soloists, 
and chorus in a program built around the ven- 
triloquist and “Jonnie,” a dummy whom she 
styled a “typical senior,” in that he could not 
get his mind on studying because he was in love 
with “Laura,” (solo by dummy). 

“Jonnie said that he considered her a “Perfect 
Jewell,” (hillbilly quartet). He secured permis- 
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sion to take time out from school to go on a 
“Sentimental Journey,” (soloist). Through the 
arts of the magician, who first delights the audi- 
ence with a number of feats, he is placed aboard 
the “Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe” Railway, 
(soloist), by which he is transported “Deep in 
the Heart of Texas,” (tap dance). 

“A soloist sings “If I Love You,” and Jonnie 
promises “To the End of Time,” (soloist). 

“Jonnie remains so long on his sentimental 
journey that his owner (the ventriloquist) wir- 
ed him io return home. She received a reply 
from him announcing “I Won’t Be Home ’Till 
Christmas,” (chorus). Thereupon his mistress 
sends him an urgent message to come home at 
once aboard “The Chattanocga Choo-Choo.” 

“Jonnie arrives, and upon being questioned as 
to whether he can now keep his mind on his 
studies, he reluctantly replies, “I’ll Think About 
x” 

The second program wes entitled ‘Senior 
Day Program.” 

“Senior Day at Central High is an occasion on 
which underclassmen and faculty pay tribute to 
the seniors. The freshmen, sophomores, and 
juniors are represented by their respective presi- 
dents; and the faculty, by the member to whom 
the annual for the year is dedicated. The presi- 
dent of the senior class makes an appropriate 
response to the tribute paid to the group. 

“The main feature of the program is the 
crowning of Mr. and Miss Central who have been 
elected by the student body on the basis of char- 
acter, scholarship, leadership, and service. The 
runners-up in a group of the final six students 
who are approved by the faculty and voted upon 
by the students serve as attendants to Mr. and 
Miss Central. 

“After tributes have been paid and the re- 
sponse has been given, the crowns are presented 
by an esthetic dancer, to the principal who 
crowns Mr. and Miss Central. Miss Central is 
then honored by a soloist who sings “She’s the 
Sweetheart of Central High.” At the conciusion 
of the program, a reception is held for the par- 
ents, friends, and members of the senior class. 

“A lovely and distinctive stage setting, the pro- 
cessional, the recessional, beautifully dressed 
girls and correctly attired boys, ushers, pages, 
and much formality—all of which has been pre- 
sented by a committee consisting of the entire 
faculty—make this a beautiful and impressive 
ceremony.” 


THE PROGRAM OF ASSEMBLIES IN 
FREEPORT HIGH SCHOOL 


This summary of the program of assemblies in 
the Freeport, Pa., High School, was contributed 
by Mr. Marsby C. Little, Supervising Principal. 

“The weekly assembly pdograms in the Free- 
port, Pennsylvania, High School are planned to 
meet many needs of the school and the student 
body. They are also planned to include a max- 
imum of student participation. 
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“The Supervising Principal appoints a facul- 
ty committee of five members before the opening 
of the school term. This committee organizes the 
administrative structure for the entire year. The 
progranis are planned in the light of the fol- 
lowing purposes: To provide stage experience 
for students; to improve expression, poise, and 
ease and effectiveness of speaking before an 
audience; to provide audience experiences for 
the students to various kinds of presentation; to 
build schooi spirit; for dissemination of various 
Kinds of information; and to make all presenta- 
tions interesting and enjoyable. 

“Each homeroom in the high school is re- 
sponsible for one assembly. The homeroom 
teacher is in charge and may plan any type of 
desirable presentation, so long as there is a max- 
imum of student participation. Ordinarily, the 
homerooms choose some form of dramatic skit, 
It may be a one-act play, usually a comedy, or 
even a longer one. Some are original. 

“The Department of Music participates in 
practically all homeroom programs. The type of 
music varies, usually with the talent within a 
homeroom. Solos, both vocal and instrumental, 
ensembles, and choral groups appear frequently. 

“Two religious programs are provided each 
year, on the days just preceding the Christmas 
and Easter vacation periods. The Boy’s Hi-Y 
Club presents one and the Girls’ Tri-Hi-Y the 
other. The programs are entirely religious in na- 
ture with the students in charge of worship ser- 
vice. A local minister is invited and delivers an 
address appropriate to the season. 

“Entertainment sound pictures are shown at 
three assembly periods during the year, primar- 
ily to raise funds to carry on the activities of the 
student council. 

“The rather rigid schedule of weekly programs 
is adhered to, except on those special occasions 
when we have an opportunity to present a well- 
known personality, such as a foreign newspaper 
correspondent, a returning war hero, or an out- 
standing leader in some field of endeavor. 

“Superior outside talent, which the majority of 
students would not get a chance to hear or see, 
is brought in on five different occasions. Music, 
science, art, foreign affairs, and entertainment 
are invariably represented on these programs. 
They are paid for by students at the rate of ten 
cents for each performance. 

“The typical assembly program opens with the 
president of the student council in charge. The 
audience sings the National Anthem; directed by 
the vocal instructor, assisted by the school or- 
chestra; and the secretary of the student council 
leads the school in the Flag Salute. 


“Announcements by the school administrator 
are made only when necessary and then just be- 
fore the close. On several occasions during the 
football and basketball seasons, the cheerleaders 
are given a brief period at the close of the pro- 
gram for practice of school yells.” 
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News Nates and Comments 





Attention is called to the fact that the Horace 
Mann Sesquicentennial is being observed from 
May 4, 1946, through May 4, 1947. Many schools 
are calling attention to the life and work of this 
father of our free public schools. Considerable 
material on the subject is available through the 
NEA. 





The General Student Organization of the 
Christophe: Columbus High School, Bronx, N. 
Y., has emphasized a brotherhood program for 
the past several years. The program extends into 
every class and organization in the school. The 
organization believes that the willingness of stu- 
dents to co-operate in such a program shows 
that the teaching of democracy in the school is 
effective. Officers believe that all student gov- 
ernment organizations should stress brother- 
hood and intercultural education. 





School groups which have projects for the 
promotion of goodwill and teamwork among 
racial, religious, and national groups, will find 
many activities suggested in the book, This Way 
to Unity, by Arnold Herrick and Herbert Ask- 
with. It is published by the Oxford Book Com- 
pany, New York City. 


Grade-School 
Texas 

The Texas Interscholastic League reports 526 
elementary schools and 123 junior high schools 
enrolled for interscholastic competition this year. 


Competition Growing in 





High School Has Own Planetarium 

Star-gazers of Central High School—Philadel- 
phia, Penna. — can now study the notions of 
planetary bodies of the universe in their own 
planetarium. This observatory—to be known as 
the Franklin Spencer Edmonds Planetarium—is 
a small copy of the widely known Fels Plane- 
tarium of the Franklin Institute. It was built 
with a fund given by Mrs. Edmonds, widow of 
the former Pennsylvania State Senator—in 
memory of her husband, an alumnus of the 
school. 





New Entertainment Books Off the Press 

The Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, 
Ohio, has just released some new books of in- 
terest to high schools — “Hilarious Stunts,” by 
Harry Githens and Others; “Short Commence- 
ment Plays for Junior High,” by Agnes Curtis; 
“Snappy Stunts for Social Gatherings,” by 
Margaret Bridge, and “Banquet Fun and Food,” 
by Harry Githens. 





The National Law and Order Committee of 
the American Legion has gone on record as be- 
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ing in favor of more participation by young peo- 
ple in governing their own affairs in schools and 
youth associations. The Legion committee, seek- 
ing a cure for juvenile delinquency, believes self 
government is one part of the answer.” 





All-Youth Program On “America’s Town 
Meeting” 

Eight students representing the high schools 
of the nation will be heard on “America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air” in a special broadcast from 
Washington, D. C., on March 20, 1947. The pro- 
gram will be heard over the American Broad- 
casting Company network at 8:30 p. m. EST. 

Four of the students will be selected as speak- 
ers. The alternates will ask the first questions 
from the audience. The topic of the broadcast 
is “Should Our Public Schools Educate for Mar- 
riage and Family Relations?” 


Indiana Poetry Contests 

The Poet’s Study Club of Terre Haute, Indi- 
ana, is sponsoring its Fifth Annual Poetry Con- 
test for students of elementary and high schools 
in Terre Haute and surrounding territory and for 
adults throughout Indiana. For information, send 
a stamped envelope to Mabel Skeen, 454 S. 12th 
St., Terre Haute, for rules and instructions. 





In December number of High Points (published 
by the Board of Education of the City of New 
York) Emanuel Edward Bleich tells how the 
problem of “several negro boys attacked by 
‘The Pike Street Gang’ ” was handled. Schools 
threatened with interracial friction will find this 
solution helpfully suggestive. 





The 1947 “Oske-wow-wow Guide Book” pub- 
lished by the Student Council of Central High 
School, St. Joseph, Mo., is a 90-page volume of 
information and guidance for Central High stu- 
dents. 





At the Representative Council Meeting of the 
Michigan High School Athletic Association in 
December, a request was made by the Executive 
Committee of the American Legion Department 
of Michigan that high schoo! students be allowed 
to participate on high school baseball and Ameri- 
can Legion baseball teams at the same time. 
The Council took no action on this request, be- 
cause it did not feel justified in making this ex- 
ception. 

Extensive studies generally agree that when 
the occupational field as a whole is considered 
there is a declining demand for common labor of 
the strictly brawn type and a growing demand 
for workers, classified all the way from semi- 
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skilled to highly trained technicians, professional 
workers, and executives. This fact is established 
by a number of investigations, using various ap- 
proaches and types of data. No extensive study 
of occupational trends arrives at an opposite 
conclusion. 


—From the report of the Educational Policies 
Commission entitled, “Education and Economic 
Well-Being in American Democracy.” 





Why not contribute to School Activities? 

If you have articles or photographs suitable 
for publication in School Activities send 
them in. The editor will make good use of them, 
and readers will appreciate the opportunity to 
share your thoughts and experiences. 


QBrnom Our Readers 


Editor, School Activities: 


Could you possibly give me any information 
concerning Student Council conventions. We 
would like to know when and where they are 
going to be held and all information about send- 
ing delegates from our council. 

Our organization is interested in the activities 
of other student councils. We would appreciate 
any information about them which would be of 
benefit to us in planning our program. 

Thank you very much for your consideration 
of this letter. 





Respectfully yours, 
Secretary, 

Student Council 
Carthage College 
Carthage, Illinois 


We've sent Miss Holford our suggestions; why 
not send her yours? You received your start 
from others, remember? So turn about is fair 
play. Right? 


SOUND EFFECT RECORDS 
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Aouw We Do It 


C. C. Harvey, Department Editor 
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MOVIE OF SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 
IS BAY RIDGE HIGH PROJECT 


Students and faculty of Bay Ridge High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y., recently reached the de- 
cision to make a colored moving picture, forty- 
minutes in length, of our school activities to cap- 
ture for posterity, as well as for the present stu- 
dents and their parents, our many-facetted pro- 
gram of education. 


The subjects for “shooting” included scenes 
from English, Social Studies, Science, Secretarial 
Practice, Home Economics, Art, and Health Edu- 
cation classes. Puppet-making in the Art classes 
is followed by puppet shows; other activities 
such as fire drills, proms, athletic activities, bond 
rallies, Victory Corps activities, and assembly 
programs have been included. 

This film, which will, we hope, serve in our 
orientation program was shown at the recent 
Parents’ Night meeting, where it was received 
with great enthusiasm. Parents, typical of the 
lay public, are visual-minded. They think of ed- 
ucation in terms of their own youth. We, our- 
selves, were amazed at the acclaim given us for 
our progressive methods as noted in the film. 

We plan to use the film in our “feeding” ele- 
mentary and junior high schools to give new stu- 
dents a pictorial idea of high school life and of 
Bay Ridge, particularly. Also, this film can be 
loaned to lay groups who will get a better idea 
of a modern program of education than they 
possibly had. 

Another value is that the students and teach- 
ers are having the experience of taking the film. 
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Viewing our education program in an objective 
way will result in a better interpretation of ideas 
of education by both teachers and students.— 
MArTHA C. CAccamo, Bay Ridge High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WINTER SPORTS CLUB 
IS UNIQUE ACTIVITY 

Two years ago at William Hall High School, 
West Hartford, Conn., Mr. Lloyd W. Roberts or- 
ganized a Winter Sports Club for the purpose of 
providing good, clean entertainment for the stu- 
dents, We consider this club a unique organiza- 
tion among the high schools of the United States. 
Managed in such a way that boys and girls can 
get together without it being necessary for the 
girls to have escorts, its success is shown by the 
increase in membership from 150 the first year 
to the present total of 505, more than half of the 
student body. 

Besides the ever popular parties at Hallowe’en, 
Thanksgiving, and Christmas, this club provides 
many opportunities which students would prob- 
ably never otherwise have. Chief among these 
are the ski trips to Bousquets in Pittsfield, Mass.., 
to Pico Peak, and sometimes even to Mt. Wash- 
ington. These trips offer fun, excitement, and 
companionship to all who participate in them. 
Groups of club members also go horse-back rid- 
ing, swimming, roller skating, ice skating, to 
football games, and even roller-coasting at Riv- 
erside Park in Springfield, Mass. 

No matter how many attend a Winter Sports 
Club party, each individual has a part in the fes- 
tivities. Since these parties are unique, it would 
perhaps not be amiss to describe the Thanks- 
giving Party held last November. As the boys 
and girls arrived, many of them were given door 
prizes whith they had to keep with them 
throughout the evening or else suffer the conse- 
quences. These gifts ranged from candy bars and 
ski caps to chocolate cake, a cake of ice, and a 
puppy! Among the numerous consequences were 
drinking a coke from a nippled bottle, eating 
spaghetti without the use of one’s hands, and 
hopping on one foot, singing, and doing exercises 
all at the same time. 

Two rounds of Musical Chairs were played, 
after which ski movies and colored slides of the 
Hallowe’en party were shown. Then came spag- 
hetti-eating and pie-eating contests. Delicious 
refreshments and a Thanksgiving speech by Mr. 
Roberts concluded a delightful evening. 

The students at Hall High feel themselves 
really indebted to Mr. Roberts for his expert 
guidance of the Winter Sports Club which has 
made their school days so very enjoyable.— 
Winter Sports Club, William H. Hall High 
School, West Hartford, Connecticut; L. W. Ros- 
ERTS, Faculty Adviser. 
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ICE HOCKEY BECOMES POPULAR 
AS SCHOOL SPORT ACTIVITY 


Ice hockey is a game that is being played a 
great deal in the schools located in the colder 
areas of the United States. Some localities are 
fortunate enough to have indoor rinks. 

First requisite of a good hockey player is abil- 
ity to skate expertly; the second, to become a 
good stick handler. These come from practice. If 
one achieves skill and cleverness in handling the 
stick, the position which will interest him is in 
the forward line. For a student who has vlayed 
football or loves body contact as a football player 
does, a defensive position will have appeal. So it 
is evident that each position calls for certain 
qualifications. 

Proficiency in hockey requires speed, endur- 
ance, agility, balancing, team-work, and quick 
thinking. 

One of the best hockey rinks to be found any- 
where is set up on the practice field at Shore- 
wood Junior-Senior High School, ready for prac- 
tice from December Ist to March 10th. A large 
skating pond surrounds the hockey rink. This 
provides ample opportunity for the students tak- 
ing gym to learn to skate and play hockey. 

The school furnishes sticks and pucks, and also 
pads for the goalie. Intramural contests, “B” 
team, and varsity schedules give the boy some- 
thing to look forward to as he becomes skilled in 
the sport. Some of the Shorewood graduates 
have played on college and university teams and 
in the City and Opportunity School leagues.— 
GRANT RAHN, Principal Shorewood, Wisconsin, 
High School. 


“A THOUSAND AND TWO NIGHTS,” 
OUR ALL-SCHOOL CARNIVAL 


The big event of the year at North High 
School, Sheboygan, Wisconsin, was an all-school 
Carnival held on March 22 and 23, 1946. It was 
organizeGc and sponsored by the Student Coun- 
cil and approved by the Faculty Council. Com- 
mittees went into action early in February to 
make this event the greatest in North’s history. 


The Carnival was called “A Thousand and 
Two Nights,” based on the Arabian Nights 
theme. It consisted of a main show in the audi- 
torium from 7:30 to 9:00, after which sideshows, 
concessions, and other attractions opened up and 
ran until 11:30. 

A Student General Chairman was selected by 
the School President and the work of the Car- 
nival was divided among six committees. The 
chairman of these committees and their faculty 
sponsors formed a steering committee, which de- 
termined general policies and co-ordinated the 
activities of the entire Carnival. At its weekly 
meetings ideas and plans were presented, dis- 
cussed, revised, rejected, or accepted by vote of 
the group. 

The function of the Publicity Committee was 
to send out all types of notices such as news- 
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paper ads, posters, and school paper articles. It 
also planned and printed a program which was 
distributed at the main show. 


The Finance Committee had charge of all tick- 
ets for sideshows, concessions, and the auditori- 
um show. Stands were set up in several places 
where two kinds of tickets were sold, one for 
concessions and the other for entertainment on 
which a tax was levied. 


A carnival would not be complete without re- 
freshments. The Concessions Committee sold ice- 
cream, pop, “hot dogs,” candy, pop-corn, and 
peanuts. These were on sale throughout the 
building. 

The Maintenance Committee was one of the 
largest in number. Volunteers served as proper- 
ty men, waiters and waitresses, cleanup men, 
and decorators. 

The Sideshow Committee supervissed such en- 
tertainment as the Club Casis (a night club), 
the Bagdad Beauties (a group of dancing boys), 
Sinbad’s Cave (a hobby show), El Kismet (for- 
tune telling), Atomic Arabia, Ali Baba’s Bug- 
house, etc. There were fifteen sideshows in all 
and each had a faculty adviser. Barkers were 
outside each show and urged the people to at- 
tend. Colorful costumes were worn by all those 
taking part, and each show helped carry out the 
Arabian Knights theme. 

The Auditorium Committee produced the big 
show of the Carnival, “The Oriental Rug Cut- 
ter.” The story of Ali Baba unfolded in a color- 
ful market scene of an Arabian city. Discontent- 
ed and very unhappy with his life, he was giv- 
en the opportunity to project himself into the 
future and found himself in the “Cave Inn,” a 
1946 night club. 

The script was written by students, and much 
talent was auditioned before the final entertain- 
ment was worked out. Effective lighting and 
costumes designed especially for the show made 
it seem almost professional. A twenty piece 
swing band practiced many long hours to vro- 
vide the music at the “Cave Inn” while the 
school orchestra provided the music for the 
Arabian market scene. Dozens of students made 
costumes, painted scenery, gathered properties, 
and did makeup work. 

The basement, main floor, and the second 
floor including the gymn, the library, and audi- 
torium were completely transformed into an 
Arabian Nights setting. Much of the success of 
the Carnival was due to the time and efforts of 
our art and manual training students and their 
teachers. Murals, stage scenery, posters, signs, 
and other properties were made in each depart- 
ment. This gave a colorful atmosphere to the en- 
tire building. 

With sixty percent of the students participating 
and a final clear profit of $900, it was unani- 
mously agreed that our first postwar Carnival 
had been a tremendous success.—HELEN VAN 
EMDEN, Student Publicity Chairman, North High 
School, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 
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FREEDOM WITH RESPONSIBILITY 
1s AIM OF OUR STUDENT COUNCIL 

Organized in 1927, the Student Council of 
Central Junior High School, Allentown, Pa., is 
directly concerned with all student activities. Its 
aim is to give students freedom with responsi- 
bility. 

Each of the thirty-seven homerooms are or- 
ganized with student officers, hold meetings each 
day, and carry on a program of activities. The 
presidents of the homerooms make up the stu- 
dent council. 

Officers of the council are elected by the. en- 
tire student body. The election is the occasion 
for spirited rivalry among the homerooms, and 
the election assembly is preceded by parades, 
advertising, and much activity by campaign 
managers. 

Most of the work and planning of the coun- 
cil is accomplished through committees. All 
plans, of course, are presented to the entire 
council, which acts upon them, reports back to 
the homerooms, and assists in the work. Projects 
which require faculty co-operation are submitted 
at faculty meetings. Plans originated by the fac- 
ulty are submitted to the council. Projects spon- 
sored by other school groups receive council 
support. 

The Executive Committee, composed of the 
three ninth-grade officers and a representative 
of the seventh and eighth grades, meets once a 
week to prepare for the council meeting. Its 
members also serve as parliamentarian and 
sergeant-at-arms, present general awards, in- 
troduce assembly programs, keep records and 
accounts, and serve as advisers to other com- 
mittees. The other committees are Welfare, 
Homeroom Beautiful, Publicity, and Activities. 

Last year the student council started an in- 
terschool executive committee composed of the 
officers of all junior high councils in Allentown. 
Its purpose is to promote better relationships 
among the schools, to exchange assembly pro- 
grams, and to sponsor interschool activities. 

We are proud of our system because it gives 
realistic practice in government procedures, gives 
each student responsibility, fosters faculty-stu- 
dent co-operation, has trained many leaders for 
the high school and community, and mainly be- 
cause it is a real, live working organization that 
gets things done in a democratic way.—Louts E. 
DieruFr, Principal, Central High School, Allen- 
town, Pa. 


JUNIOR HIGH STUDENTS HOLD 
DISCUSSION AT NOON PERIOD 

At the Nashua, New Hampshire, Junior High 
School, students do not go home for lunch unless 
they live in the immediate vicinity. Consequent- 
ly, we have a noon-hour activity period. 

One half of the noon-hour is taken for lunch 
and recess; the other half is devoted to extra- 
curricular activities. A different activity is 
planned for each day in the week. On Monday, 
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we have homeroom discussion periods. A com- 
mittee of students and teachers make up a list of 
topics suitable for discussion, and one is selected 
for each week. 

The discussions are somewhat informal, and 
are carried on with student leaders. Teachers 
stay in the background most of the time. The 
topics are selected with a view of interesting the 
students and making some contribution to their 
education. Every student is expected to parti- 
cipate in discussions. 

Here are a few of the topics which the teen- 
agers have talked through recently: “How to 
Study.” “Pride in School Appearance.” “Good 
Manners in Classrooms.” “Bicycle Safety.” “Obe- 
dience and Co-operation.” “How to Use Books.” 
“Punctuality.” “Honesty.” “Value of an Educa- 
tion.” “A Good Breakfast.” “Safety on the Play- 
ground.” “Assembly Courtesy.” “Club Tickets.” 
“How to Improve the School Paper.” “Hobbies.” 
“Conservation of Materials.” “Thrift and Its Im- 
portance.” “Wise Use of Money.” “Victory Gar- 
dens,” 

All rooms discuss the same topic simultaneous- 
ly. Plans and outlines for use in the discussions 
are prepared and distributed a few days in ad- 
vance. The groups make some preparation for 
the discussions. Each student is encouraged to 
have some contribution to make at some time 
during the period. 

Sometimes the discussions assume more the 
characteristics of a debate than informal discus- 
sion, but this is also good experience for stu- 
dents.—Sapie L. Ciancy, Vice-Principal, Nash- 
ua, N. H., Jr. H. S. 


HOMEROOM GROUPS LEAD 
IN PROMOTING SAFETY 

Whiting, Indiana, is an industrial community 
adjacent to oil refineries and steel mills. Safety 
mindedness is a characteristic common to em- 
ployees of these and other manufacturing plants 
in the region. Whiting High School, taking a cue 
from industry, is using their techniques in mo- 
tivating safety education for students. 

The homeroom is the unit in the school which 
takes the lead in promoting safety. Each home- 
room group endeavors to maintain a no-accident 
record. Here accident cases are studied, discus- 
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sed, and frequently recommendations are made. 
When a matter which requires the action of the 
entire school, such as the manner in vacating a 
room or shop, the homeroom representative 
brings it to the attention of the student council. 

The council may offer a solution. Each dele- 
gate takes the problem and such suggestions as 
are made in regard to its solution back to his 
homerooms, A resolution with definite recom- 
mendations may then be passed and forwarded 
to the principal. 

Often recommendations are made calling for 
alteration or addition to present equipment. In 
such instances, the recommendation is sent to 
the safety council, which consists of the superin- 
tendent, principal, school engineer, head of the 
vocational department, school nurse, attendance 
officer, and president of the student council. 
When a recommendation has been approved by 
this group, it is then forwarded to the Board of 
Education. 

“Safety in the schools means safety in thought 
and practice on the part of all school people,” 
is the safety slogan of Whiting High School.— 
E. L. RrorDAN, Principal. 


OUR SCHOOL LIBRARY IS 
CENTER OF ACTIVITIES 


Our library at the Nashua, New Hampshire, 
Junior High School is a workshop—not a store- 
house. It is the center of school activities where 
pupils come for ideas and suggestions as well as 
for information. 

Contests, exhibits, posters, etc., are some of the 
devices we use in making the work interesting. 
The way the contests started might be of inter- 
est. One day a girl came into the library and 
asked for help on something she had heard over 
the radio. Delighted with her success, she came 
again. Others became interested, asked quest- 
tions and wanted to try too. It was then that pu- 
pils were encouraged to bring to the library an- 
nouncements of contests for students. These were 
placed on the bulletin-board. The interest shown 
was surprising, but more astonishing were the re- 
sults that came from the efforts of these students. 
Some of them actually won prizes in the contests. 
We have in our library a scrapbook containing the 
names of the winners and their prize winning 
articles. These accomplishments range from a 
book review that was accepted in the Junior Li- 
brary Guild and judged by Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Angelo Patri, to simple contests 
involving a manipulation of dots. One boy won 
first prize in a literary contest featuring the best 
thing he had read during the week.” Another 
pupil, whose desire to write exceeded his ability, 
was overjoyed to see his poem appear in the lo- 
cal newspaper. While these pupils probably will 
never become poets or writers, they have gained 
confidence in their own ability. Instead of sitting 
on the “Wishing Gate” watching their opportun- 
ities slip by, they will not be afraid to under- 
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take and try to do the things they want to do. 
Exhibits have been helpful in supplementing 
classroom work. One of the best displays that 
we had came from a large Rubber Company, 
Starting with the crude rubber as it came from 
the tree, each step was shown in the process of 


manufacture until the finished product was 
made. People outside of school became interested 
and representatives from the textile plants came 
to see it. The “Hands Off—Don’t Touch” policy 
was not used with the pupils. Instead they were 
made to feel that it was their exhibit in their 
library, and whenever guests came, pupils were 
selected to show the exhibit and to demonstrate 
its uses. Classroom studies took on a new mean- 
ing as the science classes came into the library 
and the library influence went into the class- 
rooms. From the materials in the exhibit the 
pupils performed simple experiments. They 
found out that by dipping the latex and heating 
it, they could make toy balloons and rubber 
stoppers for babies’ bottles. Besides the pleasure 
that they had in handling the exhibit the pupils 
saw the need of referring often to the books and 
they had the point of view of the chemist and 
scientist. 

Other exhibits were made by pupils them- 
selves, such as the Pilgrim Settlement, Pioneer 
Days, The Covered Wagon Trails. Along with 
these scenes, we had displays—a miniature spin- 
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ning wheel, real candle and butter moulds, and 
Indian relics and weapons. 

Special days took on a new significance to the 
pupils when they helped prepare for them an 
array of posters in the library. Their work 
showed originality and skill. One poster depic- 
ted “Education” as the beacon light, guiding a 
ship over a stormy sea; another had books as 
steps of a large building, with “Success” across 
the top. During Book Week the pupils dressed 
dolls to represent characters in different books. 

In keeping with the Yule Tide Season, pupils 
constructed a Christmas village on long tables 
extending across the library. Cotton batton cov- 
ering, with mica crystals formed a snowy back- 
ground, for little houses illuminated by tiny 
electric bulbs. Tiny figures and animals darted 
in and out among the trees while Santa merrily 
made his rounds spreading Christmas cheer.— 
Miss MaArRIon Barrett, Librarian, Nashua, N. H., 
Junior High School. 


PENN STATE HIGH SPONSORS 
“ALL-AMERICAN YOUTH SHOW” 


“The State College Schools are on the air” 
(theme)—“the All-American Youth Show’— 
(theme) “Good afternoon, everyvody, once again 
the State College Schools greet you from the 
stage of the high school aucitorium.” Every 
Thursday afternoon at 4:30 these words are 
heard over WMAJ, radio station of State College, 
Pa. When the station opened on October 30, the 
high school was one of the first local organiza- 
tions asked to produce a regular half-hour pro- 
gram. 

The production of these programs is directed 
by Mrs. Josephine Nash, speech and dramatics 
teacher, and Carl Sassaman, music teacher, in 
the high school. A Radio policy committee com- 
posed of faculty, students, and administration 
acts as an advisory board. 

Regular features, presented each week, open 
with a tribute to a “Star in Our Service Flag,” 
a three-minute account of a boy or girl who has 
served in our armed forces. The activities of an 
outstanding student are related. To decide who 
shall be honored in these two events, names of 
those eligible have been placed in boxes and at 
each broadcast names are drawn for a future 
program. A musical number by a student, a mes- 
sage from the administration on a timely topic, 
and school news prepared by the staff of the 
school paper complete the regular features. 

The second half of the program is prepared 
by one of the many different school organiza- 
tions. At the first broadcast, a dramatization of 
the life of Horace Mann was given by the radio 
class. This was followed by dramatic sketches 
presenting the work of the Red Cross Council, 
Safety Council, Clubs, and other activities. An 
English class and library staff each prepared a 
quiz program with prizes for the winners. The 
relation of art to music and religion was given 
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by the art department. Before Christmas, pro- 
grams of Christmas music were given by the 
A Cappella Choir and by the elementary school 
chorus. 

In a panel discussion, the school board out- 
lines its financial problems of the coming year. 
The Local History Club dramatized the life of a 
pioneer ironmaster in the community. 

Other special features at later dates will be 
given by each of the elementary buildings, 
Future Farmers of America Club, Science de- 
partment, Teachers’ Association, Nature Club, 
and Radio Class. 

A radio broadcast orchestra has recently been 
organized and will supply original music when 
it has had more training. The school Alma Mater 
is used for theme and signature of the programs. 

This has, indeed, been an all school project 
with pupils and teachers working together to 
write scripts, but with pupils doing nearly all 
the broadcasting. The program is presenting the 
school to the townspeople in a new and inter- 
esting way. The pupils and teachers are becom- 
ing more discriminating in radio appreciation. 
Those speaking over the microphone have be- 
come much more concerned with correct diction. 
The pupils are learning to work under pressure 
and to adjust programs while on the air. They 
are writing in a new and modern medium. They 
are receiving training to all phases of radio work. 
They are developing a sense of responsibility to 
the school and to the public. 

Other schools with similar programs are in- 
vited to exchange ideas with the State College 
High School. —Miss E. Morrow, State College 
High School, State College, Pennsylvania. 


CANTEEN PROVES HIT AT 
CLEVELAND'S EAST HIGH 

After several years in which the student coun- 
cil made and tried out various suggestions for a 
lunch-time recreational program, a gymnasium 
canteen was finally set up which has worked out 
successfully and profitably and which has re- 
lieved some of the crowded and noisy conditions 
in the noon movies. 

East’s lunch periods are split into two halves 
of twenty-minutes each and, in the past, pupils 
ate during the first or second half of their lunch 
period and then either went to a study hall or to 
the noon movies (two cents admission) for the 
other half-period. The movies were crowded and 
noisy, the pictures shown were frequently old, 
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and many people wanted an opportunity for a 
more active break in their school day. 

The canteen idea has proved more than mildly 
successful. Under the guidance of the student 
council adviser, Mr. Theodore L. Kinschner, and 
a former council adviser, Mr. H. L. Thomas, a 
truly recreational program has been set up in the 
school gymnasium. Pupils pay two cents admis- 
sion, and a wide variety of activities is open to 
them. 

Some pupils prefer to dance to music from a 
record player, some to play quiet games of a 
wide variety, and some choose shuffleboard, 
ping-pong, or volleyball. The range of amuse- 
ments is wide, and the supervision keeps a few 
from monopolizing the games daily. 

Of course, noon movie attendance has fallen 
off, but those pupils who attend the movies make 
a better audience, since the more restless or 
more active pupils are in the canteen. The twen- 
ty-minute period is admittedly short, but the 
pupils like the idea thoroughly, and the canteen 
is financially a success. All profits over cost of 
records and other properties go to the school 
fund. —Evan Lopce, Chairman oi English De- 
partment, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


STUDENTS HANDLE OWN 
DISCIPLINE PROGRAM 


At Alameda, California, High School, order is 
maintained at student meetings, football games, 
basketball games, and all activities sponsored by 
the Associated Students, by a board of control. 
The Board consists of two branches—a Boys’ 
Board, and a Girls’ Board. The groups have 
eighteen members of whom all are upperclass- 
men. The boards supervise and reprimand all 
student offenders. 

Both boards have five officers: a chief coun- 
selor, a first vice-counselor, a second vice-coun- 
selor, a secretary, and a sergeant-at-arms. Board 
meetings are usually held after every student 
meeting. Occasionally there are joint meetings 
between the boys’ and girls’ boards. Before any 
student can be called down in front of either 
group for a misdemeanor, that student must have 
a fair warning. If warning is not heeded, then 
the offender is called before the jury of the 
Board of Control. 

When a student appears before the Board, he 
gives his name, grade, adviser, pleads guilty or 
not guilty, and then leaves the room while the 
Board decides his fate. Discipline of the offender 
depends upon the student’s attitude. If the stu- 
dent has never been before the Board before and 
shows the right attitude, he is placed on proba- 
tion. But if he is a second or third offender, there 
are many things he may be asked to do for the 
infraction. 

Besides keeping order in student meetings, the 
Board also has the responsibility of student con- 
trol around the halls at school and on the block 
surrounding school. If students are sitting on pri- 
vate property across from school, where they 
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are forbidden to be, a Board members asks those 
students to move. The Board also has jurisdic- 
tion in the matter of smoking around the school 
block. 

In the school halls, there are Board mem ers 
stationed at the bottom and top of stairs. These 
students control traffic on the stairs to avoid 
congestion and make the traffic move smoothly, 

Aside from always being on duty and being 
responsible for student behavior, the Board does 
other things which provide fun and entertain- 
ment. For instance, twice a year when student 
body elections are held the five officers of each 
Board serve as an election committee and count 
ballots all day. It sounds like a big job; it is, but 
it’s fun! During the noon hour there is a big 
luncheon where everyone brings something to 
eat. The vice-principal usually comes to this, for- 
gets business for awhile, and joins in the fun! 

With student body police officers, who could 
expect better co-operation from the schcol citi- 
zens? —-BEVERLY CHAUVET, Member of the Girls’ 
Board of Control. 


THE GREETER ORGANIZATION 
PANA TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 

“May I show you around, sir?,” is the friendly 
invitation given by one of our efficient Greeters 
to the visitor or stranger entering Pana, Illinois, 
Township High School. Such an incident occurs 
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many times a day and every day during the week, 
for people are continually seeking some kind of 
advice or aid through our high school. 


Students placed conveniently near each en- 
trance of the school belong to an exclusive or- 
ganization known as the Greeter Group, and 
each individual member is called a Greeter. The 
club consists of only sixteen members. To be 
eligible for membership one must possess several 
qualities: he has to be an upperclassman, boy 
or girl; he must have a friendly approach and 
an engaging personality; above all, he must excel 
in courtesy. Once membership is gained, each 
Greeter is assigned a given school hour in which 
he is stationed in the hall, alert and ready in an 
instant to execute his duty. 


Much of the Greeter’s work consists of run- 
ning errands for different teachers, helping in 
the office, conducting strangers to the places 
desired, keeping the halls free from students, 
and serving as a check on students who like to 
skip classes, or perchance, pilfer lockers. These 
tasks are very interesting and, for the Greeter, 
add diversion from regular class work. The 
Greeters also participate in social functions and 
activities by rendering their services at school 
plays, concerts, dances, games, etc., by acting 
as ushers, ticket takers, and general information 
centers, for they are recognized by their jackets 
of orange and blue, the school colors. 

No, we Greeters are not always engaged in 
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some task, for we have various recreational en- 
tertainments and amusements such as parties, 
dances, and picnics. But we try never to lose 
contact with our motto of efficiency, courtesy, 
and loyalty; for, because of that, we feel that 
the organization is highly serviceable to the 
school and the student body.—MARIANNE SCHERZ- 
ER, and BARBARA GrRuBB, Greeters. 


RENASCENCE IN MUSIC 
AT BOYDEN HIGH SCHOOL 

A problem at the beginning of the school year 
at Boyden High School, Salisbury, N. C., was 
how to increase student participation in musical 
activities of the school. Even though the school 
has an orchestra, a band, and several chorus 
groups, participation was not nearly as great 
as desired. 

We found a solution to this problem as well as 
a method of increasing participation in all ac- 
tivities by lengthening the first period class to 
an hour and ten minutes. This was done to 
include the various school activities—class meet- 
ings, club activities, musical, etc. 

On all programs, musical activities predominate 
and there has been a reawakening of interest 
in music. There is great interest in group sing- 
ing as well as instrumental music. Such in- 
novations as a barbershop quartet and a novelty 
orchestra have been organized. 

A project of the junior class is the collecting 
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and learning of songs of bygone days. Another 
group is interested in American folksongs. A 
history class is specializing in the songs of 
Stephen C. Foster. 

Freshmen, as part of their orientation, have 
learned school songs and yells. The seniors have 
taken the lead in featuring amateur hours to dis- 
cover musical talent. 

Seasonal favorites, always popular, have been 
especially enjoyed this year. Thanksgiving 
hymns, for general assembly, were learned. 
Christmas carols, used in connection with the 
traditional Girl Reserve Christmas program for 
the whole school, cannot be confined to group 
meetings and auditorium practice. They echo 
softly up and down the halls. 

We are now planning to have music in the 
cafeteria during lunch hour. Recently a guest 
artist who presented a musical program remark- 
ed that the students were much more interested 
than last year.—MaBEL LIpPpARD, Boyden High 
School, Salisbury, N. C. 


ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTION 
OF THE STUDENT CONGRESS 


This is an analysis of the organization and 
function of the growing youth movement known 
as “The Student Congress.” The mechanics for 
the organization of a Student Congress in a 
secondary school are simple and inexpensive, 
and meet with enthusiasm on the part of stu- 
dents. 

The most approved first step is to have the 
organization fully and attractively explained at 
a school assembly. 

The headmaster, principal, or faculty may 
then divide the student body into equal groups 
representing the forty-eight states, thus assur- 
ing distribution of talent and general nationwide 
information. 

Optional plans are suggested to permit several 
student candidates for each state, the final se- 
lection to be made by a general election: Second, 
to limit the number of states to one section of 
the country, as New England, the West Coast, 
the South, etc., and to elect two or more repre- 
sentatives from each state. 


In case that the first plan is followed, the 
student groups should meet and elect one of its 
members to represent it in the Congress. This 
should be followed by a general election of some 
faculty member to act in the capacity of presi- 
dent with approval and veto powers. 

The president then convenes the Congress and 
charges its members, then appoints a presiding 
officer, who may be a faculty members or some 
other citizen of proven Americanism and who 
has a knowledge of parliamentary procedure and 
experience in presiding over legislative bodies. 

The state’s national Senator should be solicit- 
ed for a regular supply of Congressional Records, 
bill and resolve headings, and other printed 
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forms. One or more copies of Reed’s, or some 
standard parliamentary rules should be purchas- 
ed and made available to the students. 


The presiding officer should consult with the 
president and appoint the committees usually 
found in such organizations. The committees and 
individual students should be encouraged, and 
if necessary helped, to prepare bills and resolves 
for the Congress. 


It is most desirable to hold the sessions of 
Congress weekly and in the evening. The visi- 
tor’s gallery should be open at all times to the 
parents and other interested citizens. 

One of the most valuable points of the Con- 


gress is that it may consider local, state, or na- 
tional problems. At no time should its members 
be aligned with national political parties. The 
almost unlimited benifits to be derived from the 
movement could not well be detailed in this 
brief analysis, so I content myself with naming 
but a few of them. 

The student is entertained while being taught 
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to think and write constructively, gain poise and 
power in public appearance, and receive edu- 
cation in his or her rights, opportunities, and 
obligations as a citizen of their country. 

The school will find the solution of many of 
its interior problems, increase the value of its 
civic courses manyfold, and meet its responsi- 
bility to prepare the future citizens for honest, 
efficient performance of their duties. 


The town or city will shorty find itself with 
safe, efficient leaders in the conduct of its civic 
affairs. Someone has said, “If this movement 
could become anywhere near a universal school 
feature, we would shortly replace the profes- 
sional politician in Washington with statesmen. 

The Student Congress is strictly a local school 
activity. To permit its activities to become in- 
tercity, or wider, would be to defeat its objec- 
tives and incur grave dangers. It is in every way 
worthy of, and should become an approved part 
of, the school curriculum.—J. Dunton SHARMAN, 
Principal of Shar-boon Coaching and Adjust- 
ment School, Conway, N. H. 

Contributions to this department should be sent 


direct to C. C. Harvey, Post Office Box 72, Dufur, 
Oregon 





PLANNING THE NBGATIVE REBUTTAL 
(Continued from page 182) 


tle reason to believe that a system of state 
medicine would become involved in cum- 
bersome bureaucracy. They say that this 
evil will be avoided since the system will 
be administered by physicians. We wonder 
just how long this control by physicians 
will continue. Of course, the plan would 
start out with the physicians in control 
because the American Medical Association 
would demand control. As time goes on, 
however, the influence of the Medical As- 
sociation would be weakened, and political 
considerations would become more and 
more important. 


A fair comparison could be made with 
the Post Office department. Do the af- 
firmative debaters maintain that politics 
is unknown in the post office? Do they 
claim that their local postmaster was se- 
lected because he was best qualified for the 
position? We also wonder if, when the af- 
firmative plan is adopted, the best man 
will head up the service or the best vote 
getter? 

Before the affirmative will be able to 
make us admit that a system of state 
medicine can be operated free of politics, 
we must demand that they show several 
other large-scale government activities 
that are free of politics. Until they can do 
this, they have the burden of proving that 
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their plan will be free of political inter- 
ference. 


ADVANCED PREPARATION FOR 
THE REBUTTAL SPEECH 

There still remains a large group of 
high school debaters who feel that there 
is no way that a debater can make an ad- 
equate preparation for the rebuttal speech. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
In fact it is almost as easy to prepare in 
advance for the rebuttal as it is to pre- 
pare for the constructive speech. 

When we say that it is easy to prepare 
for the rebuttal speech, we must go a lit- 
tle bit farther. When a debater prepares 
for his constructive speech he first out- 
lines his arguments and then writes out a 
carefully-worded speech to fit the struc- 
ture of the outline. The proceedure in pre- 
paring the rebuttal speech is somewhat 
different. The first step is to read the 
latest materials that have been published 
on the subject to make sure that his op- 
ponents will not be able to throw him off 
balance by presenting new evidence. The 
second step is to make a list of the evident 
weaknesses in the case of the affirmative. 
Since most of the weaknesses in any de- 
baters arguments can be determined in ad- 
vance, the wise debater will prepare re- 
buttal attacks upon these weaknesses. The 
attacks upon the weaknesses of the af- 
firmative should be as carefully prepared 
in advance as the constructive speech. 

The next step in preparation is to make 
a list of the leading arguments that will 
be presented by the affirmative. When 
this list is completed, an attempt should 
be made to prepare an answer to each 
argument. Again these answers should be 
prevared with extreme care. 

The final step in preparation of the re- 
butttal is to practice the delivery of all 
arguments. Practice in delivery will en- 
able the speaker to present his rebuttal 
speech in a fluent manner, just as he has 
presented his constructive speech. 

If the rebuttal is prepared in this man- 
ner, the presentation of the final speech 
will be easy. The task of delivery then be- 
eomes a job of wise selection of a series 
of arguments already prepared. 
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Comedy Cues 


In his school essay on “Parents” a boy wrote: 
“We get our parents when they are so old that 
it is impossible to change their habits.” 

—Open Road 


NAMES 

Willis A. Sutton, former Superintendent of 
Atlanta (Ga.) Public Schools tells this one: 

I once visited a school in Georgia where the 
mascot was a beloved hound dog. I was some- 
what surprised to hear the mascot referred to 
as Principal. 

“Why do you call your mascot by that name?” 
I asked. 

“Well, sir,” a student explained, “he just 
weaves in and out of the rooms all day.” 

Several years later I returned to the same 
school and found the same hound dog. But now 
he was referred to as Superintendent. I asked 
about the change of name. 

“Oh,” said the student, “he’s pretty old now; 
doesn’t get around much any more. We called 
him Superintendent because he just sits in one 
spot and howls all the time!’”—Scholastic 


” 


“T want an E string for my violin,” said the cus- 
tomer at the London music store. 

The girl clerk ducked behind the counter and 
came up with all the violin strings in the shop. 
“Pick it hout yourself,” said she. “I carn’t tell 
the blinkin’ ’es from the shes.” 

PROVING 

“Mother, that horrid Jones boy called me a 
tomboy,” cried nine-year-old Penny with right- 
eous wrath. 

“And what did you do?” I asked, noting her 
torn dress and tear-streaked face, and remem- 
bering the Jones boy was twice her size. 

“T made him take it back,” she said trium- 
phantly. “I kicked him in the shins and tripped 
him and sat on his chest and pounded his head 
in the dirt until he yelled, ‘You’re a perfect 
lady.’ "—The Wesley News. 


LITTLE ANGELS 

Father: “What does monere mean? 

Son: “To warn.” 

Father: “Can you think of any English word 
that comes from that?” 

Son: Sure! Monitor, the fellow that warns the 
kids when teacher’s coming.” 

—Journal of Education 
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